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BETWEEN ISSUES 


WITHIN A MONTH after its publication here, “Labor in the 
Soviet Orbit” has gone into a second printing in English, and 
requests have poured in for more than 110,000 copies in 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Czech, Norwegian, 
Latvian, Hebrew, Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Kannada, Indo- 
nesian, Chinese and Swahili. The 40,000-word booklet, spon- 
sored by the Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade 
Unionists and Democratic Socialists, surveys the workers’ 
struggle in Eastern Europe from 1905 to 1956. New LEADER 
readers received the booklet, written by Managing Editor 
Anatole Shub, with the December 24-31 issue. 

While foreign-language editions have not yet been finally 
arranged, it seems probable that top priority will go to 
translations in German, Hindi and Hebrew. In each of those 
languages, the requests from labor and socialist organi- 
zations have long passed the 15,000-copy mark. It strikes us 
as interesting that the three pace-makers are also the pivotal 
nations in their areas. 

Meanwhile, English-language bulk orders for the booklet 
are being filled for labor leaders and journalists in the 
United States, Canada, Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
Gambia, Gold Coast, Kenya, Liberia, Nigeria and Nyasaland. 
The second printing is already half-gone, and orders are 
just beginning to come in. Typical of the comment aroused 
thus far was a 1,000-word editorial in the Saskatoon Star 
Phoenix, a daily in Saskatchewan, Canada: 

“An unusual and significant publishing event occurred late 
last month when a 40,000-word, documented history entitled 
‘Labor in the Soviet Orbit’ was released for world-wide cir- 
culation by the Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned 
Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists. This committee, 
with headquarters in New York, is composed of 440 labor 





and socialist leaders in 65 countries. . . . Publication of the 
booklet represents the latest effort of the committee to prove 
beyond doubt that Communism, far from being a genuine 
workers’ movement, is the worst enemy of the laboring 
a, 

After describing the origins of the committee last spring, 
the Star Phoenix declares: “A powerful organization was 
born which has no intention of giving up its appeal and 
which intends to go on exposing the many ways in which 
Communism in practice has betrayed the labor cause.” 

The Star Phoenix then goes on to quote “the thesis of the 
documented booklet . . . eloquently set out in the foreword.” 
After some four paragraphs of direct quotation from Mr. 
Shub, the Star Phoenix sums up its own impressions of the 
history related in the booklet, quotes Aneurin Bevan and 
Polish poet Adam Wazyk on the meaning of Soviet labor’s 
struggle, and concludes: 

“Canadians who want to know the background to the 
Polish and Hungarian uprisings of 1956 should read ‘Labor 
in the Soviet Orbit.’ It will prove particularly revealing to 
any Canadian who still may entertain the faint hope that 
Communism is allied to the workingman’s cause.” 

Writers’ AppeEAL: Five Hungarian writers who managed 
to escape—Tamas Aczel, Endre Enczi, Paul Ignotus. Tibor 
Meray and Gyorgi Paloczi-Horvath—have addressed an ap- 
peal to the West “to quickly organize mass protests” against 
the terror being waged against their fellow-writers still in 
Hungary. The writers making the appeal, like their com- 
rades being arrested by the Kadar regime, include former 
inmates of Nazi concentration camps who came to lead the 
people’s revolution. “Save our friends from prison and 
death” is their plea to the Western conscience. 
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5 BONN 
LECTION periods are periods of 
sen in a democracy; this is 
a price that must be paid for free 
institutions. It is unfortunate when 
this weakness lasts inordinately long, 
; when—months before the actual cam- 
| paign starts—concern over the forth- 
coming election inhibits practical po- 
litical initiative. West Germany this 
year seems to be surrendering to just 
such a state of temporary paralysis, 
made all the more difficult by ostenta- 
tious but meaningless political ges- 
tures. According to all indications, 
the various parties’ struggle for the 
voters’ favor, which has already be- 
gun, will be not only the bitterest and 
most ill-tempered but also the most 
boring in postwar German history. 
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CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS’ ADENAUER: AT 81, ANOTHER FOUR YEARS? 


By F. R. Allemann 





Fritz René Allemann, foreign cor- 
respondent for the Ziirich Tat, has 
been frequently referred to as the 
Walter Lippmann of the German 
language. A regular contributor to 
Der Monat in Berlin and the author 
of several books on postwar Ger- 
many, Mr. Allemann lives in Bonn 
and is intimately acquainted with 
its leading political personalities. 





The reasons for this are evident 
when one considers the shifts in the 
political balance over the last year. 
The “bourgeois bloc,” which had 
given Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
a secure majority since 1949, fell 
apart early in 1956. On the other 
hand, the Social Democrats have been 
making astonishing progress: Both 
local elections in most German states 


Election Year in Germany 


The maneuvering has already begun for next September's Parliamentary elections, 
a contest between a respected leader and a fast-gaining opposition party 


and the public-opinion polls show 
that their influence is now greater 
than ever before. For the first time, 
the SPD feels strong enough to fight 
not merely for a Parliamentary plu- 
rality but for power, to banish the 
Christian Democratic Union to the 
opposition and put an end to the 
“Adenauer era.” Thus the issue in 
next September’s Bundestag elections 
will be nothing less than the replace- 
ment of the present ruling group in 
Bonn. An extremely ruthless cam- 
paign is probably unavoidable. Both 
sides—the party now in power and 
the party energetically trying to de- 
pose it—will stop at nothing to win. 

This is particularly true because 
the election campaign already seems 
to be reducing itself to a two-party 








duel. In the first Bundestag election 
in August 1949, the SPD and CDU 
gathered only 60 per cent of the 
votes. Four years later, in September 
1953, the total was 74 per cent. The 
latest public-opinion polls (Decem- 
ber 1956) show that fully 84 per cent 
of those questioned favored one of 
the two major parties. The trend to- 
ward the “Big Two” has thus con- 
tinued uninterruptedly since the for- 
mation of the postwar German state; 
it is probably the most noteworthy 
feature of West Germany’s political 
development, a startling break with 
the entire German political tradition. 

Under the Empire and particularly 
under the Weimar Republic, German 
voters were inclined to split their 
votes among a multitude of parties. 
Not only did the main currents of 
political ideology—conservative, lib- 
eral, socialist—flow into the most 
varied little channels, but even reli- 
gious and regional special interests 
formed their own party groupings. 
In the Weimar years, this trend to 
constantly finer political shadings 
was most pronounced among the 
“bourgeois” parties, until finally the 
atomized Center was crushed by the 
Nazi juggernaut. 

In postwar Germany, however, 
precisely the opposite occurred. On 
the left, the Social Democrats at first 
drew upon the old prewar reservoir 
of Communist voters (not too sub- 
stantial after the war) until that was 
exhausted. On the right, meanwhile, 
the CDU formed a powerful catch-all 
party, which steadily enriched itself 
from the most varied sources—Cath- 
olic and Protestant, liberal and con- 
servative, trade-union, big-business 
and middle-class. 

In other words, the broadly-based 
coalition party, with little internal 
cohesion but held together by strong 
leadership, took the place of the tra- 
ditional, more rigidly defined party 
based on ideology or special interest. 
One after another of the old special- 
ized parties was put out of the run- 
ning. Of the ten parties in the first 
Bundestag, only five remained in the 
second; there is every indication that 





the number will be further reduced 


this September. 

Even more important, none of the 
smaller groups has succeeded in be- 
coming a real “third force.” The 
conservative Protestant German par- 
ty, which is essentially restricted to 
North Germany, is today no more 
than an appendage of the CDU. The 
All-German Bloc, which tried to or- 
ganize politically the millions of 
refugees from the East, has seen its 
voting strength steadily worn away 
by the continuing economic prosper- 
ity. And the largest of the small 
parties. the Free Democrats, have 
been weakened by the defection of 
the conservative 
wing and by leadership crises; they 
have thus far been unable to hold on 
to their adherents, let alone expand. 
Their oscillation between govern- 
ment responsibility and opposition 
seems to have harmed them more 
than helped them; they are regarded 
as an uncertain element whose be- 
havior can never be counted on. 

This sort of thing runs counter to 
the feelings of the voters, who seem 
to insist on clear, unambiguous po- 
litical choices. An unmistakable Gov- 
ernment party and un unmistakable 
Opposition party strikes them as the 


pro-Government 


most sensible arrangement; splinter 
parties are left with steadily shrink- 
ing room for maneuver. This concen- 
tration process is so strong that even 
the election law, which favors a mul- 
tiplicity of political groupings 
through its system of almost pure 
proportional representation, is un- 
able to halt it. Previously, it had been 
thought that proportional representa- 
tion worked against the 
emergence of large, close-knit parties 
and the formation of clear majorities. 
The West German experience has 
been quite the opposite. Even the 
controversial “5-per-cent clause” is 
not enough to explain the paradox. 
(The election law excludes all groups 
from Parliament which have not won 
5 per cent of the nationwide vote or 
else put over three of their candidates 
in direct election.) This stipulation 
does explain why minor groups have 


always 


so much difficulty (the All-German 
Bloc is the only new party which has 
thus far overcome this hurdle) , but it 
does not explain why relatively im. 
portant, established parties find it so 
difficult to hold their followers. 

The reason obviously lies much 
deeper. The German people are weary 
of Parliamentary maneuvers, coali- 
tion intrigues and the claims of 
groups which aspire to be the “politi. 
cal balance-wheel.” The vaster the 
machinery of government becomes, 
the more need the people apparently 
feel for fixing clear responsibilities. 
The voter wants to be certain that 
his vote will count, instead of being 
manipulated by party bosses. He 
wants to help decide the composition 
not only of Parliament but of the 
Government, and therefore turns to 
those parties which seem in a position 
to stamp the Government with their 
own convictions. The youth, above 
all, have lost interest in_ political 
nuances and ideologies. If they find 
the Government generally to their 
liking, they turn to the party which 
holds governmental responsibility; if 
not, they turn to the party which most 
effectively represents the opposition. 
Thus, political issues are simplified 
in a manner reminiscent of Anglo- 
Saxon political practice: Here are the 
“ins,” there are the “outs”; the re 
maining groups vex the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Germans, since they 
merely blur the clear picture and 
sharp line of responsibility. 

The result, however, is that the 
unaffiliated voter is __ essentially 
swayed by negative rather than posi- 
tive considerations. A vote is no 
longer cast out of faith in one party’s 
program, but out of aversion to the 
opposing party. A voter who is de- 
termined to prevent a Socialist gov- 
ernment at all costs is inclined to 
vote for the CDU, though he may not 
be a clerical or an admirer of Aden- 
auer. On the other hand, a voter who 
feels that it is “time for a change,” 
or who rejects Adenauer for one rea- 
son or another, will take a chance 
with the SPD, though he is not 


“Marxist” or even socialist in his 
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thinking. In other words, the elector- 
sie now casts its ballot for the “les- 
gr evil.” The German today thinks 
snd acts in politics—for the first time 
in his modern history—not as a dog- 
’matist but as an empiricist. The tone 
of the campaign, as a result, is based 
less on stressing the appealing quali- 
ties of the party’s own program than 
om arousing revulsion against the op- 
position. 
N the first seven years of the West 
German Republic, Adenauer’s 
CDU has steadily—except for the 
short period between the fall of 1950 
and the spring of 1952—maintained 
an appreciable lead over the Social 
Democrats. This was not only due 
to the Chancellor, himself, who 
quickly learned to stamp German 
politics in his own mold and—at 
least at his peak—knew how to satisfy 
‘the need for authority. The CDU 
also had, earlier than the SPD, 
moved to create a “people’s party” 
which would unite a multitude of 
varying groups. 
‘The CDU by no means appealed 
only to “bourgeois” business circles 
but made deep inroads among the 
workers. In the 1953 elections, which 
gave the CDU 45 per cent of the 
votes and a narrow absolute major- 
ity in the Bundestag, it owed a sub- 
stantial part of its success to “pro- 
letarian” support. In 12 of 21 elec- 
tion districts where the active work- 
ers (excluding pensioners, etc.) com- 
prised more than 50 per cent of the 
population, the CDU outdistanced 
the SPD. Nothing demonstrates more 
clearly the extent to which old-time 
“class consciousness” had disap- 
peared. 

The SPD suffered from an in- 
ability to throw off the odium of a 
purely class party, and to move on 
‘0 new conquests; far from exerting 
attraction on the middle-class 
soups, it did not even command a 
majority of the working class. It 
lost most of its traditional big-city 
ttongholds (including Hamburg, 
Munich, Cologne, Frankfurt, Essen 














and Stuttgart), and failed to receive 
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even 30 per cent of the votes. The 
SPD appeared doomed to eternal 
minority status, and hence perma- 
nent opposition. Some saw salva- 
tion in radicalization of the party, 
in a return to “pure” Marxist class- 
struggle thinking, in unconditional 
opposition to the bourgeois state. 
Others urged the party to emerge 
from its “negative” sterility and, in- 
stead, become a junior partner in a 
“great coalition” with the CDU. Both 
groups assumed that the conservative 
(some said restorationist) temper of 
postwar Germany offered no prospect 
for a radical change in the political 
balance. 

This assumption appears to have 


SPD CHAIRMAN ERICH OLLENHAUER 
(top), IDEOLOGIST CARLO SCHMID 





been incorrect. The pendulum has 
swung back quickly. The policy of 
moderation and “constructive criti- 
cism,” which the Social Democrats 
finally adopted after some hesitations, 
has clearly paid richer dividends 
than even the party optimists had 
hoped. Last fall’s state elections— 
though they must be regarded cauti- 
ously as a national barometer— 
showed almost everywhere a success- 
ful SPD offensive. And the German 
Gallups and Ropers report a posi- 
tively sensational Socialist upswing. 
Whereas last summer the two major 
parties were more or less even 
(roughly 40 per cent each), the SPD 
gained spectacularly in November 
and December. The latest poll by the 
Allensbach Institute for Public Opin- 
ion Research, released in December, 
gives the SPD 45 per cent, while the 
CDU has sunk to 39 per cent. In 
other words, if the elections had been 
held two months ago, the Social 
Democrats would have emerged as 
unchallenged victors, occupying 
roughly the place in the new Bundes- 
tag now held by the CDU; it would 
have been impossible to bar them 
any longer from forming a govern- 
ment. 

These figures provide the back- 
ground of the election campaign; 
they do not forecast its result. The 
CDU notes that, at the beginning of 
1953, there was hardly any sign of 
the Christian Democratic tide which 
carried it to smashing victory in 
September. In the first three months 
of 1953, the SPD and CDU were 
about even, with 34 and 35 per cent 
respectively; by election day, the 
SPD had dropped to 29 per cent 
while the CDU had climbed to more 
than 45. Can this startling reversal 
be repeated in 1957? 

The Christian Democrats have a 
reason to think that it might be. 
The same pollsters who currently give 
the edge to the Social Democrats 
have noted a curious phenomenon: 
Though the SPD has apparently 
made a mighty leap forward, the 
temporarily shaken popularity of 
Chancellor Adenauer has again risen 


markedly. 45 per cent of those ques- 
tioned in December declared that 
they were “on the whole in agree- 
ment with Adenauer’s policy”; only 
26 per cent rejected that policy out- 
right. In other words, whereas nearly 
half the potential voters prefer the 
Socialists, only a quarter express 
themselves decisively against the 
Chancellor who has been their main 
target. 

This is a fascinating and, for the 
Social Democrats, somewhat disquiet- 
ing phenomenon, which suggests a 
kind of schizophrenia among a large 
part of the electorate. The “Adenauer 
myth,” prematurely buried, is dis- 
playing amazing vitality, which the 
CDU will unquestionably attempt to 
turn to its advantage. On the other 
hand, intangible discontent and de- 
sire for a change are obviously grow- 
ing, despite the Chancellor’s popu- 
larity. A substantial section of the 
population, which probably will de- 
cide the elections, has no crucial ob- 
jection to Adenauer’s policies and 
yet sympathizes with the Opposition, 
which is seeking to change those 
policies and oust their originators. 
This introduces a major element of 
uncertainty which may bring great 
surprises to both sides. 


HE strange findings of German 
Rta ah tests can be ex- 
plained only by a political and psy- 
chological ambivalence prevalent in 
Germany today. A _ great many 
people, for varied reasons, would 
welcome a change in Bonn; on the 
other hand, they seem as hostile as 
ever to political experimentation. 
The prestige of the Chancellor re- 
mains great, while the Opposition 
chief, Erich Ollenhauer, scarcely 
boasts a comparable personal stature. 

Yet, anyone who listens to Ger- 
mans discussing politics soon realizes 
that this prestige rests more on past 
achievements than on confidence in 
the CDU’s future. Many who would 
not hesitate to rank Adenauer among 
Germany’s great statesmen are fear- 
ful of placing the reins of govern- 
ment in his hands for another four 





years—not because they question his 
policies, but because they feel that. 
in his 82nd year, he is too old. That 
is a major handicap for the CDU— 
particularly since there is no “Crown 
Prince” at hand to assume the suc- 
cession. 

On the other hand, the SPD runs 
the risk of frightening the voters 
away if it attacks the Adenauer myth 
too violently. The CDU’s election 
strategy in any case will be to paint 
the dangers of an SPD victory in the 
gloomiest possible colors; if the So- 
cial Democrats create the impression 
—which they have been skilfully 
avoiding of late—that they hope to 
overturn the whole structure of Ger- 
man policy, they will fall right into 
the trap which their opponents are 
setting. 

The CDU must wage a “tough” 
election campaign in order to hold 
and regain the allegiance of floating, 
politically undecided voters. The 
SPD, on the other hand, must be 
moderate and statesmanlike if it 
hopes to hold onto its new adherents 
—particularly those from the middle 
class; nothing could harm it more 
than to acquire the odor of radical- 
ism. The present German mentality 
is more cautious than bold, more 
standpattish than innovation-seeking. 
A party that hopes to win power now 
must calm the fearful rather than 
arouse the hotheads. A demand for 
gradual, cautious adaptation of pre- 
vious policies to new conditions will 
receive a sympathetic hearing, but 
a drastic departure from the tried 
and true will never win a majority 
of the electorate. 

Unless all signs deceive, this is as 
true for foreign as for domestic pol- 
icy. The demand for more initiative 
and action, particularly on the ques- 
tion of reunification, is universal. 
But there is widespread fear of giv- 
ing up the Western alliances, which 
might be the end-result of the Social 
Democratic scheme for reunification. 
The new Bundeswehr, and especially 
the conscription law, have unques- 
tionably encountered opposition 
(particularly among the youth). But 








intransigent propaganda against re. 
armament, particularly if it calls for 
abolition of the new army, would 
today, after the Hungarian Revolu-} 
tion, be regarded as irresponsible— 


even though limitations on German 


rearmament would clearly be popu- 
lar. The “European idea” has lost 
much of the radiance it had in 1953, 
but that does not mean that German 
neutrality, in which many sense the 
danger of a new isolation, would be; 
an effective campaign plank. At 

present, the German people’s foreign- 

policy attitude can perhaps best be/ 
described as one of watchful waiting. 

How it will express itself at the polls _ 
may depend more on international 
events in the next few months than} 
on campaign propaganda. 

Brighter prospects for the SPD ar 
offered in the realm of economic pol-” 
icy. Prices have been rising slowly 
but steadily, and some observers feel | 
the cost-of-living index will ultimately 
decide the election: If the Govern- 
ment can halt the price rise (espe- 
cially in food) without damaging the 
fabric of prosperity, then it can win; 
if not, the SPD will be the favorite. 

This may well be true, but a reser- > 
vation is necessary: Widespread 
criticism of the “shadowy sides” of 
the German “economic miracle” does 
not imply a similarly widespread 
readiness to take economic risks or 
make reforms in the social structure. 
Socialization programs today find 
few takers. The West German is re- 
belling not against the economic sys- 
tem itself but against what seems 
(from the pocketbook standpoint) 4 
malfunctioning of the system. If he 
votes Socialist, it is not because he is 
a Socialist, but because he hopes the 
SPD will manage the existing system 
better. 

All in all, there is a great deal of 
dissatisfaction (with foreign policy, 
the Army, the economy), but it is 4 
moderate dissatisfaction—uneasiness 
tempered, so to speak, by comple 
cency. To exploit the uneasiness] 
without jarring the complacency is 
the Socialists’ difficult task if they 
hope to win power in September. 
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REMEMBER hearing the old folks 

say when I was a boy that by 
Twelfth Night, that is, on January 6, 
the length of the day would have in- 
creased as much as a rooster’s crow. 
I was always skeptical about this 
picturesque measurement of meteoro- 
logical change. Now my Old Farmer’s 
Almanac proves that I was right. And 
I find that this business of the length 
of days is more interesting and com- 
plicated than I had thought. 

We are accustomed to speak of 
December 22 as the shortest day of 
the year. But really there are nine 
days, from December 17 to 25, which 
have exactly the same length: nine 
hours and six minutes. It is true that 
the sun sets four minutes later at the 
end of that period than at the begin- 
ning, but it also rises exactly four 
minutes later. So the loss at one end 
of the day exactly equals the gain at 
the other. It is not until December 
26 that an overall gain is made—and 
at first it is so slow that for a couple 
of days our proverbial bird of dawn 
might measure it with his merry call. 
But by Twelfth Night, or Old Christ- 
mas, the gain is nine minutes, which 
is rather too much to be compassed 
by the hardiest champion of the barn- 
yard. From that time on, we are 
blessed with one or two additional 
minutes of sunlight for each succes- 
sive day. 

I suppose I must defend myself for 
considering these things this late in 
the season. We have passed the dark 
Period of the year which was so un- 
pleasant for our primitive ancestors 
that they invented the great festival 
we call Christmas to make its depri- 
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By William E. Bohn 


Over the Hump 
Of the Year 


vations more tolerable. When New 
Year’s Day is past, we turn our minds 
toward spring. Since we thus begin 
to look forward rather than back, it 
seems to me that January is one of 
the most agreeable months of the 
year. 

In the city, there is little besides 
sales in the department stores to re- 
mind us that we have progressed to 
the other side of the meteorological 
hill. But in the country we have much 
more substantial and agreeable evi- 
dence of the advancing season. As I 
wander in my garden, I view the 
signs of spring with mingled emo- 
tions. We have had enough weeks of 
warm, moist weather to deceive many 


an inexperienced plant into thinking - 


that the time has come to unfold 
leaves and blossoms. Now that the 
temperature often goes down to 20 
or even 15, I walk over ground which 
rings hard as steel and look sympa- 
thetically at a whole row of daffodils 
which have thrust their tight-folded 
stalks three or four inches into the 
frigid air. Nearby is a great thicket 
of forsythia, with its blossoms al- 
ready sufficiently unfolded to lend 
touches of yellow to bushes bending 
before the winter wind. 

A closer look at trees and shrubs 
reveals a whole world of activity. In 
infinitely slight gradations, buds are 
forming through every winter day or 
night—no matter how low the tem- 
perature. As I stroll about on a Janu- 
ary day with the thermometer stand- 
ing at 15, I observe the buds on the 
dogwoods, the maples, the pines and 
the birches—and it seems to me that 
each one is a tiny bit bigger than it 








was yesterday. The great outburst of 
glory which attracts so much atten- 
tion in April and May is slowly and 
painstakingly prepared by hardly vis- 
ible processes of nature that escape 
notice all through the still, cold days 
of winter. 

It is at this season that life within 
doors begins to be enlivened by the 
gayest issues of the garden magazines 
and, especially, by the exuberantly 
colored catalogues from Burpee, 
Peter Henderson and the rest. Even 
the merchants of fertilizer and of all 
the fascinating gadgets which will 
turn my work into play are busily 
spending their money on advertising 
designed to lighten my labors and 
lengthen my days. It is astonishing 
how many gay appeals coupled with 
instruction are at the disposal of the 
most modest gardener. I receive them 
now almost every day, not only from 
New York, Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey, as always, but from Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Iowa. Most advertisers bore 
me, but salesmen of growth and 
beauty come as helpers and allies. 

The squirrels and rabbits—so dif- 
ferent in their habits and ways of 
making a living—are faithful col- 
laborators through all sorts of 
weather. But the birds, of course, are 
the never-ending and _constantly- 
increasing sources of delight. During 
the first month of the year, our pas- 
senger songsters have not yet begun 
to return. These thin-skinned aristo- 
crats, who spend their winters luxuri- 
ously in Florida, Cuba, Venezuela or 
Brazil, will not start their northward 
aerial parade until Lincoln’s birth- 
day or, possibly, Washington’s. 

But the number of our feathered 
songsters who are willing to weather 
the cold with us is constantly increas- 
ing. Only a few years ago, we had 
no cardinals in my section of north- 
ern Delaware once the snow began 
to fly. Now they are the centers of 
garden gaiety throughout the year. 
The mockingbirds, too, are faithful 
neighbors. This very morning, I 
counted eight different sorts of birds 
about the feeding-station before my 
window. 








Everything in general and nothing in particular 


THE EISENHOWER 


DOCTRINE 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


T THE HEIGHT of the Suez crisis, the London Econo- 
A mist, which supported Washington’s position rather 
than that of Sir Anthony Eden, wryly remarked that 
American policy was to affirm responsibility for the 
world but not to have a policy for any particular part of 
it. The Eisenhower Doctrine, it 
seems to me, is a perfect dem- 
onstration of the validity of 
this observation. It is supposed 
to “fill the power vacuum” in 
the Middle East; but it does not 
touch any of the particular 
power problems which 
duced the Mideast 
the first place. 

The Eisenhower policy has 
two general lines of attack. The 
first is the promise of economic 
assistance to Middle Eastern 
nations. This is the extension of the “idealistic” approach 
to backward nations. It has its own validity, and I would 
say nothing to discredit the “Point Four” approach. Nev- 
ertheless, this approach solves nothing in the Middle East, 
with its oil-rich monarchs and its poverty-stricken peo- 
ples. As one Senator noted, the Middle Eastern nations 
are rich in “liquid assets.” 


pro- 


crisis in 


NIEBUHR 


In this program of economic aid, no attempt is being 
made to tackle the unsolved problems which led to the 
stormy events of 1956. For years we have had a project 
ready for Jordan Valley development, but the Arab 
nations have refused to participate because this would 
involve cooperation with Israel—a nation which in their 
eyes does not have a right to exist. We have not insisted, 
though we might have, that the Jordan project become a 
part of the new economic-assistance program. 

Then there is the Arab refugee problem. The United 
Nations has ineffectually tried to persuade the Arab gov- 
ernments to settle many of the refugees in their vast and 
underpopulated dcmains. The Arab nations, particularly 
Egypt, prefer the refugees unsettled, in order to exacer- 





bate animosities against Israel. The economic program 
presented under the Eisenhower Doctrine does not offer 


specific d4mounts to specific nations for the settlement of | 


refugees. We did nothing about this problem in the past, 
and are doing nothing now. 

Instead of offering unspecified and unvouchered aid 
to the governments of the Middle East, it would have been 


more sensible to project a large program for the building , 


of super-tankers to bring oil around Africa and from the 
American continent. Europe’s undue dependence on Mid- 
dle Eastern oil has been made only too vivid in the last 
year—not only to us, but to the oil monarchs and to 
Colonel Nasser, who are fully aware of their new power 
to control the vital sustenance of the European economy, 
and are using that power. 

A recent dispatch from Washington expresses the of 
ficial disappointment at Nasser’s continued recalcitrance. 
The Washington officials seemed to feel that a dictator, 
who had gone very far by inordinate demands, would 
suddenly moderate these demands in gratitude to the 
President who had bailed him out of recent difficulties. 
Political naiveté could hardly be more extreme. There 
is also some disappointment that our common cause with 
Russia in the Suez affair should not have gone further 
toward winning the Asian nations. Here is Chou En-lai 
talking hysterically about the imperialists and monopo 
lists just as if we did not have a President who took time 
out from leading the alliance of free nations in order to 
join India’s V. K. Krishna Menon in the task of bridge 
building between tyranny and democracy. 

In every case, power-political realities are being 
obscured by moralism. One must report in this context 
the President’s remarkable explanation of the conirast be 
tween the effectiveness of the United Nations in ordering 
Britain and France out of Egypt and its ineffectiveness im 
ordering Soviet troops out of Hungary. Eisenhower 
explained that our allies were moral nations and the Rus 
sians were not moral enough to heed the opinion of mat 
kind. Thus he obscured the flaw in the UN Charter (@ 


flaw, incidentally, which cannot be remedied by constitu 
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tional changes). The United Nations can act effectively 


i against small nations when the big powers agree, but it 


can do nothing against either Russia or America. 

Furthermore, the UN could coerce Britain and France 
> only because the United States furnished the force of 
coercion by threatening to cut off oil supplies to its allies. 
Indeed, we did not even grant relief to Europe as quickly 
as we might have; it required a great deal of arm-twisting 
by Senator Hubert Humphrey to persuade the Adminis- 
tration to ship oil before the two countries had obeyed 
the “forthwith” resolution absolutely. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, like Mr. Menon, was adamant on that point 
—in order to assert our “moral leadership” and, perhaps, 
to assert our offended majesty. 





The “moral influence” theory in international relations 
has an ultimate validity in the sense that issues of right 
and wrong are ultimately potent. But a simple moralism 
is always pathetic when it obscures the power realities 
which underlie moral issues. The combination of Eisen- 
hower’s moralism, which expresses itself in universal 


benevolence without regard for strategic necessities, and 
Dulles’s formalism, which makes simple distinctions 
between nations which obey the “moral law” and those 
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EISENHOWER & DULLES: ‘PACIFISM IN IMMEDIATE SITUATIONS JOINED WITH 


which do not, might well ruin the prestige of the United 
Nations by investing it with promises which it cannot 
fulfil. 

The second part of the Eisenhower Doctrine is presum- 
ably “realistic” rather than “idealistic.” It promises mili- 
tary assistance to any nation threatened by Soviet mili- 
tary power. Since Russia is doing very well by subversion 
in Syria and by arrangement in Egypt, nothing is more 
unlikely than military aggression by Russia, and nothing 
is more irrelevant than the promise of military support, 
particularly when it is added that we will come to the 
assistance of Middle Eastern nations only on the request 
of their governments. The only nation which could pos- 
sibly be threatened in this manner is Iraq. Even Turkey, 
which may or may not be in the vaguely defined 
“region,” and which is, in any case, a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is not immediately 
imperiled by military aggression. 

Meanwhile, all the real and unsolved problems of ag- 
gression remain; these threats do not come from the 
USSR but from its pawns. Israel is still insecure. Her 
invasion of Egypt was probably more justified than any 
other. We are trying to force her out of Egypt before she 












































THREATS OF TOTAL WAR’ 





can win any of the guarantees required for her very exist- 
ence. Recently, the United Nations intimated that if 
Israel got out, the UN Emergency Force would take over 
the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba. But Israel must 
get out before the promise is fulfilled, and meanwhile Mr. 
Menon has solemnly reminded the Assembly that such a 
strategy for the Emergency Force would require “re- 
negotiation” with Nasser. (Everything must be cleared 
with Nasser: Was he not the innocent victim of aggres- 
sion? And must we not prove to him that we are obedient 
to the moral law?) 

The doughty Israelis have thus far been tardy in acced- 
ing to this. When a small nation is fighting for its exist- 
ence and is unaided because a fog obscures the vision of 
the greatest of the powers, one is grateful for a little real- 
ism. 

Perhaps Israel ought not have been planted in this 
troubled world with its patchwork of tawdry nations, but 
it will certainly be a greater mistake to abandon her. Not 
one clear word has been spoken by the Administration 
about our stake in Israel’s survival; and it is still the offi- 
cial doctrine that to grant her arms would aggravate the 
arms race. It is true that her army is superior to the sur- 
rounding forces, but if the Arab world were united and 
armed against her Israel would be lost. We ought both to 
guarantee Israel and to prevent the unity of the Arab 
world under Nasser. The latter job should not be too dif- 
ficult, even though the British mistakenly thought it would 
be easy to bring Nasser down in Egypt itself. We certainly 
ought not to make the mistake of building up Nasser’s 
prestige elsewhere in the Islamic world. 

There are, in short, a multitude of detailed problems 
in this power vacuum. There are no pat solutions for any 
one of them. But it is idle to leave them all unsolved while 
we propose the grand solution of economic aid and mili- 
tary support. 

How irrelevant this grand solution becomes was shown 
on January 19, when we witnessed the ultimate in confu- 
sion in the United Nations. By an overwhelming major- 
ity, composed of the Arab-Asian, American and Soviet 
contingents, with France alone coming to Israel’s defense, 
the General Assembly again voted to order Israeli troops 
out of the two strips Israel was holding until she could 
get satisfactory guarantees from Egypt on the free pas- 
sage of shipping, and security from attack through a UN 
occupation of Gaza. Although no such guarantees 
have been given, we nevertheless joined with Russia and 
her cohorts in ordering Israel out. If she yields now, as 
she probably must, not only will she sacrifice the last 
chance of real security, but the West will lose the chance 
of building an alternative pipeline, which would be pos- 
sible if the UN neutralized the Gulf of Aqaba. Israel will 
have the consolation of praise from our President for 
being more “moral” than Russia, because she heeded a 
UN resolution, but she would probably prefer security to 
praise under such circumstances. 


One has the uneasy feeling that our vagueness is not 
merely the particular weakness of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, but that we are witnessing the re-emergence 
of a perennial flaw in American foreign policy. Edward 
Buehrig, in his excellent book Woodrow Wilson and the 
Balance of Power, elaborates the thesis that Wilson and 
the British wanted the League of Nations for quite con- 
trary reasons. We wanted it in order to express our re- 
sponsibility to the world without assuming any particular 
responsibilities. The British wanted it in order to make us 
responsible for the fate of Europe. The British failed in 
their intention, and another world war was required to 
draw us out of our isolation. We emerged from that war 
with so much power, and are so remote from the trouble- 
spots of the world where our power impinges, that we 
have merely drifted into another version of the old 
vagueness, and have adopted new methods for being 
responsible in general without being responsible in any 
particular problem. 

The vagueness of our policy was accentuated when 
assurances were given at the Senate hearings that we 
would not station troops in the Middle East. It is further 
made apparent when one considers that we do not have 
the military equipment to wage local wars; we only have 
atomic superiority for the ultimate war. Therefore, the 
very threat of force from us bears the connotation of 
“massive retaliation,” and our pacifism in immediate 
situations is ominously joined with threats of total war. 
Perhaps that is why we have lost almost as much prestige 
in Europe through recent events as the Russians have. 
The danger of Soviet ruthlessness is well understood, but 
so are the perils of our amiable and complacent stupid- 
ity. If we are going to be the Rome of the modern era, we 
ought at least to apply ourselves more assiduously to the 
arts of dominion, and learn that grand strategy without 
tactical skill is worth nothing. 

Individual statesmen have their peculiar weaknesses 
and virtues, and different eras have their own peculiar 
moods. But when an idealistic Democratic international- 
ist with an academic background, reigning almost a half 
century ago, proves to have similarities with a current 
Republican President with a military background, one 
may justifiably surmise that the common elements they 
share are prompted by something in the national situa- 
tion. That something could be the contrast between the 
power and comfort of this nation and the troubles and 
turmoils of the world at large, as well as the remoteness of 
the great seat of power from the troiible-spots on which 
our power impinges. We are “idealistic” enough to feel 
responsible, powerful enough to feel frustration when 
the power does not solve all problems—and so comfort 
able that we don’t like to be bothered. Therefore, the best 
thing to do is to write a check and threaten to send the 
corner policemen if the boys do not behave. It’s a hell of 
a way to exercise responsible dominion in a troubled 
world. 
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Drought Disaster in the Great Plains 


DALLAS 

HE PLAGUE of drought in the 
lower Great Plains and Southwest 
has become a national disaster, too 


{great for local agencies to tackle 


alone. Among the Federal agencies 
already active in emergency or long- 
range aid are the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, and 


Health, Education and Welfare, the 


‘Small Business Administration and 


the Army Corps of Engineers. In a 
few cases, state and local agencies 
and private groups are dovetailing 
their work with Federal activity. But 
as the sun sets again each afternoon 
without rain, and long-range fore- 
casts continue pessimistic, the na- 
tional scope of agricultural disaster 
grows more evident. 

The southern Great Plains has had 
a major drought about once every 
20 years since the area was settled 
by farmers in the 1880s. When early 
explorers saw the land in its lush 
years, they dubbed it a “sea of 
grass.” But one of the earliest reli- 
able maps—T. G. Bradford’s Com- 
prehensive Atlas, published in Bos- 
ton in 1835—labeled the entire re- 
gion, from the Canadian border to 
the Red River and straddling the 
100th Meridian, “the Great American 
Desert.” 

In the 1930s, when severe drought 
ind economic depression brought 
«ute suffering to the southern plains, 
the term “Dust Bowl” was coined. 
Thousands of farmers and ranchers 
migrated. Then came a decade of 
abnormally good rainfall, from 1940 











to 1949. New settlers came, the crop 
failures and dust storms of the Thir- 
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ties were forgotten, and much more 
grassland was plowed—about 4 mil- 
lion acres in the southern Plains alone 
between 1942 and 1952. At least 3 
million acres, however, were thin, 
sandy soils unsuited to permanent 
cultivation. 

Now the drought has come back, 
with nearly 29 million acres of land 
in the Great Plains ready to “blow.” 
The current series of rainless months 
began in 1950, in southwest Texas 
and southeast New Mexico. By 1955, 
wind erosion had spread over a wide 
area, once again labeled the “Dust 
Bowl.” Last fall, East Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and even western Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee tasted dust 
from the five-state, winter-wheat area 
of Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Kan- 
sas and New Mexico. By December 
1, 1956, 2 million acres of land had 
suffered severe damage. 

Wind erosion and the economic 
heartbreak that goes with it are major 
consequences of prolonged drought. 
When crops fail for the second or 
third consecutive year, all protective 
stubble disappears. Nothing is left to 
hold loose, dry soil in place. Simi- 
larly, when grassland dries up, is too 
heavily grazed during drought, or is 
smothered by dust sifting in from 
blowing cropland, that, too, begins 
to blow. Damage spreads from one 
piece of land to another. Up in the 
top of the Texas Panhandle, in Deaf 
Smith County, county roads are even 
blowing away. There isn’t enough 
moisture in the soil to support the 
road beds. 

A 3,500-mile trip around the High 
Plains of Texas, Oklahoma, New 






Mexico, Colorado and Kansas has 
convinced me that a major disaster 
may be in sight. Damage to the land 
is tremendous already, but the human 
injury will be more serious. Thus 
far, the drought’s effects have been 
more or less concentrated in the 
southern area of the Great Plains, on 
the Mesa de Maya, in southeast Colo- 
rado. But the drought is spreading, 
not receding, and it is accelerating as 
it spreads. 

Of the nation’s 3,000-odd coun- 
ties, some 700 in 15 states are under 
designation as drought emergency 
disaster areas. (In 1955, there were 
326 in 14 states.) The early shoots 
of winter wheat are shriveling fast 
for lack of moisture. What little 
grass cover managed to break 
through the dry crust is nothing more 
than desiccated vegetation. In most 
pasturelands—or, rather, what used 
to be grazing areas—even the grass 
roots have long since dried up and 
blown away. And the winter winds 
have only begun. 

When President Eisenhower flew 
into the drought area in January, 
there were sarcastic remarks that if 
the area couldn’t get any rain, the 
next best thing was for the President 
of the United States to come down 
out of the skies. But Mr. Eisenhower 
may focus the nation’s attention on 
a sagging sector of the U. S. econ- 
omy which, if allowed to give way, 
might bring down national prosper- 
ity in a catastrophe that would make 
the 1930 depression seem a shadow 
by comparison. 

Bankers, agricultural experts, busi- 
nessmen, and economists caution that 











the regional economy is tottering 
under the impact of prolonged 
drought. Farmers and ranchers, who 
have been the principal consumers, 
no longer have ready cash with which 
to buy in local stores. Their credit 
is almost exhausted. The small busi- 
nessmen are having to cancel orders 
with wholesale houses, which in turn 
are cutting down on purchases from 
the manufacturers. Banks have been 
straining to extend credit beyond 
normal risks in many communities. 

While such Federal agencies as the 
Small Business Administration have 
been extending their activities, many 


® Agriculture Department drought- 
disaster programs include distribu- 
tion of Government-owned surplus 
food to needy people through state 
welfare offices; Government-owned 
surplus feed grains to help farm and 
ranch families maintain foundation 
livestock; funds to buy hay and 
roughage to maintain basic herds; 
long-term, favorable-rate emergency 
credit and livestock loans; beef and 
pork purchase programs to strength- 
en distressed livestock areas; aid for 
wind-erosion control measures, and 
other relief activities. 

© The Interior Department is push- 
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small businessmen see no point in 
committing themselves to further in- 
debtedness, even to Federal agencies, 
because they have little nor no money 
coming in from which to repay loans. 

The Federal Government is already 
spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars on the disaster area, but far 
more will have to be appropriated as 
the drought spreads. Among the 
Federal activities now going on are 
these: 


ing soil and moisture improvement 
on the public domain and giving 
financial relief to water users on 
some Federal reclamation projects. 

© The Commerce Department is 
programming airport and road proj- 
ects in stricken areas to give jobs to 
farmers and farm workers hit by the 
drought. 

© Social security and vocational 
rehabilitation services, as well as 
educational and public health proj- 


























ects, are being pushed by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Grants-in-aid to Arizona, 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas will top $250 
million in the fiscal year 1957, hme 

As the drought grows more severe, R' 
however, there is a growing awate-§ whore 
ness from one end of the Great Plains} ,, _¢ 
to the other that only region-wide} vents 
planning can cope with the problem} | y 
The Great Plains comprise a fifth of { ¢ 192 
the land area of the United States,} oi an 
with a population of about 6 million.} , pac 
In such an area, duplication and] {now 
overlapping can have devastating ing 1 
effect. A master program for the re- | Gover 
gion, centrally planned and executed, § ;yshe 
is necessary. Some Plainsmen insist } jess 
that the Great Plains Agricultural} jhe o 
Council is the logical base from} gate 
which to organize such a program, } the } 
which would tie in longer-term con-' const 
servation with more immediate meas: | pry, 
ures. duals 

The nation as a whole cannot} and 
afford to ignore the Great Plains | farm 
dilemma much longer, for there are} the | 
certain fundamental issues at stake. | the 
Carl Frederick Kraenzel, professor | “{jjj 
of rural sociology at Montana State { dow, 
College. emphasizes this in his fine ing 
study, The Great Plains in Transi-} then 
tion. These semi-arid lands offer jail, 
hope to an overcrowded and hungry | thre 
world, he points out, “for they rep- T 
resent potential settlement oppor repe 
tunities and some of the potentially} of 
most fertile soils of the globe. But to} rape 
make pessible successful living in} neve 
these lands requires greater knowl } real 
edge of their problems and better} aw] 
efforts at solution than have hereto | was 
fore been known or made. It has not | Pio) 
yet been demonstrated that civiliza } ble 
tion can thrive, or even survive, in} cam 
the American Plains without subsidy. } like 
Especially is this true of a civilization } Neg 
that is shaped preponderantly by § doy 
humid-area institutions and values.” J wor 

Lacking such subsidy, says Mr. I 
Kraenzel, “a humid-area type off bru 
civilization cannot thrive in the semi J rec 
arid American Plains . . . without) sua 
repeated impoverishment of the resi) are 
dents.” 
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Racial Evolution in Beaumont 


New ORLEANS 

ECENTLY I returned briefly to 

Rin. small southeast Texas town 

where | was born, and I would like 

to comment on some _ portentous 
events there. 

I remember quite well the summer 
of 1942 when Beaumont, a Gulf Coast 
oil and cattle town, was inflamed into 
arace riot. The death toll still is un- 
known, but the day and night of fight- 
ing reached such ferocity that the 


, Governor declared martial law and 


rushed in a pitiful battalion of beard- 
less youths and paunchy old men— 
the only manpower available for the 
state guard in the war years—to stop 
the bloodshed. I was working on a 
construction gang at the local refin- 
ery, and I remember that I went to 
work that day to find the giant rigs 
and towers empty of the red-necked 
farmers who had come down from 
the country hamlets to cash in on 
the war wages; they were all out 
‘killin’ niggers.” Some had gone 
down to the bus station, yanked flee- 
ing blacks off the buses, and beaten 
them senseless. Others broke into the 
jail, grabbed up the prisoners, and 
threw them into the Neches River. 

The cause of the violence was the 
reported rape, in an outlying section, 
of the wife of a truck driver. The 
rape, as far as can be determined, 
never occurred; it grew from some 
real or imaginary encounter between 
a white woman and a Negro man that 
was far short of criminal assault. 
Pious Beaumonters blamed the trou- 
ble on the “outsiders,” some of whom 
came from towns in deep east Texas, 
like Saratoga, which did not allow 
Negroes in the city limits after sun- 
down. “Real Beaumonters,” they said, 
would never stoop to violence. 

I have always been inclined to 
brush aside such rationalizations, but 
recent occurrences there almost per- 
suade me that “real” Beaumonters 
are a different breed, after all. Last 
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By Foust Richards 


August 30, a Federal district judge 
ordered Lamar State College of Tech- 
nology to admit qualified Negroes, 
and a group of 26 enrolled in Sep- 
tember. Shortly afterward, a group 
of segregationists stirred up a pro- 
test. A mob of men and women con- 
verged on the campus. They “rocked” 
the cars of some Negro students, 
threw rocks at others. One woman 
attacked a male Negro with a broken 
bottle. 

Women, in fact, were the actual 
leaders of the protest and provided 
the bulk of the “manpower.” They 
walked the picket line set up on the 
highway near the school, carried the 
inflammatory signs, and told the 
newspapers and wire services that 
Negroes would attain equality of edu- 
cation only over their dead bodies. 
I have known two of the women lead- 
ers for many years. One of them is a 
widowed Sunday school teacher, the 
mother of nine, who writes a weekly 
Bible lesson for the morning paper 
and is widely active in Baptist Church 
activities. The other, also a grand- 
mother, is a political activist who 
sparked the “States’ Rights” move- 
ment in the county in 1948. Her rage 
was so great at the failure of Beau- 
mont officialdom to order Negroes 
from the college that she ran for 
Mayor and was not easily defeated. 
However, her segregation views were 





STATEMENT OF POLICY 


What is our policy on Nasser, 
That treaty-flouter, UN sasser? 
What is our policy on Tito? 

Is he considered bad or neato? 
What is our policy on China, 
On Hungary, on Asia Minor, 
On Poland, and on the Israeli? 


I couldn’t say—it changes daily. 


—Richard Armour 





not the only issue and she picked up 
support from voters disgruntled for 
other reasons at the succession of 
closely-allied politicians who have 
held City Hall for a decade. 

These officials firmly held their 
ground by insisting that law and the 
orderly processes of government were 
paramount. Local police and sheriff's 
deputies restored complete order 
after a hectic week, and the situation 
never really got out of control. Their 
performance was all the more re- 
markable in view of the imminent 
election. 

Their stand was supported by the 
powerful Beaumont Enterprise, the 
city’s only morning paper. Though 
hardly an organ of liberal thought (it 
admired the late Senator Taft but 
thought him a trifle left-wing on the 
subject of housing), the Enterprise 
forthrightly condemned the violence 
and asked editorially: “Who is run- 
ning our city—the legally constituted 
authorities or a handful of the fringe 
of the citizenry?” 

The citizenry, by and large, felt 
that order was more important than 
prejudice. Dr. Warren Breed of 
Tulane University, who conducted a 
scientific survey of the situation, re- 
ported that few Beaumonters took a 
stand publicly either way but that an 
overwhelming majority were opposed 
to violence. From conversations with 
my family and old friends, I believe 
this conclusion is correct. 

It is certainly a hopeful sign that 
the elders of the town which 15 years 
ago allowed its passion over the race 
question to spill over into bloodshed 
today feel that there are worse fates 
than desegregation. Most hopeful of 
all, of course, was the warm recep- 
tion the Negro students got from fel- 
low white students, who went out of 
their way to make them welcome. A 
straw poll showed that a majority of 
the white students favored admission 
of the Negroes. 





Father of Russian Socialism: 


On the centenary of Georgi Valentinovich Plekhanov 


By Isaiah Berlin 


HE PRINCIPAL FOUNDER of organized socialism in 

Russia, Georgi Valentinovich Plekhanov, was born 
a hundred years ago near the city of Tambov in central 
Russia. His father was a prosperous country gentleman; 
his mother was distantly related to the critic Belinsky. 
He received the normal education of young men of his 
class, first at a military academy for sons of the gentry, 
then at the Mining Institute in St. Petersburg. The 
Seventies—the period immediately following the emanci- 
pation of the serfs in Russia in 1861, and the disenchant- 
ment and peasant disorders that followed—mark the 
highest point of social idealism among the Russian gentry. 
Young men of good birth, consumed with a sense of 
personal guilt and responsibility for the ignorance, mis- 
ery, backwardness and lack of elementary justice in 
which the great mass of the peasants of Russia (that is 
to say, the vast majority of its population) were living, 
gave up their position and their prospects, and went in 
great numbers to the villages. Some worked as doctors, 
schoolmasters, agricultural experts, even farm-laborers; 
other, more resolute spirits tried to rouse the peasants 
by direct propaganda to indignation, and ultimately to 
an armed rising. 

This generous and passionate mood, with its promise 
of danger, secrecy and self-sacrifice in a great human 
cause, reached its highest peak in the universities and 
schools. There is a story that Plekhanov, then a schoolboy 
of 16, forced his widowed mother to sell land to her 
peasants at a price lower than that offered by a neigh- 
boring landowner, threatening that if she refused he 
would set the landowner’s ricks on fire and give himself 
up publicly to the police. At the Mining Institute he 
joined a revolutionary group of students, and in 1876, 
after delivering a fiery address before an illegal demon- 
stration of students and workers in Kazan Square in St. 
Petersburg, was forced to escape abroad to avoid arrest. 
His life was henceforth dedicated to the cause of the 
Russian revolution. 

Like other young men of his time he was, in the middle 
Seventies, a populist. That is to say, he believed that 
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the Tsarist regime was corrupt, stupid and oppressive 
beyond the hope of reform and that only a violent up- 
heaval could bring justice and freedom. The enemy was 
neither a class nor a specific group of individuals, but 
the state. Emancipation from it could be attained by a 


people only by its own efforts, and not conferred upon it | 


by the action of individuals or minorities, however en- 
lightened and well disposed. The greatest evils were 
coercion and exploitation of a majority by a minority. 
They could be ended only by a rising of the people, 
culminating in the creaton of a federation of free, self- 


governing groups of productive individuals—peasants, | 


artisans, members of the liberal professions, merchants, 
manufacturers—a socialism not unlike that advocated 
by Proudhon in France, and later by the Guild Socialists 
in England. 

The Russian populists believed that this program was 
not easily realizable in the West, for there the Industrial 
Revolution had destroyed the basis for socialism by 
atomizing society into a chaos of self-seeking individuals 
engaged in cut-throat competition. Some of them main- 
tained that, so far as the West was concerned, Marx and 
his followers might well prove right in their predictions 
that the mere process of expanding industrialization 
would, in due course, weld the factory workers into vast, 
homogeneous units in the perpetually growing monopo- 
listic combines, and so, willy-nilly, create a monolithic and 
disciplined proletarian army designed by “history itself” 
to revolt, and so set all men free. But in Russia no com- 
parable industrial revolution had occurred. There an 
unbroken community of peasants, closely connected with 
city workers who were themselves still barely urbanized 
peasants, existed as a natural basis for a socialist society. 
The populists maintained that her very backwardness 
offered Russia a greater opportunity of building the 
new, just, free society on a cooperative basis than any 
that existed in the bitterly individualistic West. 

Plekhanov believed all this, but with a difference. The 
majority of the populists were half-educated, emotionally 
exalted, confused, heroically uncalculating idealists, who 
threw themselves into the sacred movement with every- 
thing they possessed. To such people the very idea of 
prudence or patience suggested something mean, cow- 
ardly and insincere. Plekhanov was no less dedicated 
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to the cause of the revolution, but he genuinely believed 
in reason, scientific knowledge, patience and careful 
preparation, and his brain remained cool and clear under 
all circumstances. His socialism was neither a poetic 
dream, nor a religious or metaphysical vision, nor a 
rationalization of personal resentment or defeats, but a 
belief in the possibility of a social organization at once 
rational and just. It was to be based on solid knowledge 
of history and natural science. It was to be created 
democratically; that is to say, not until the majority of 
a given society was sufficiently enlightened to under- 
stand what alone would make it free, happy and equal— 
then only, and not before. 

The majority of the populists felt that this process of 
education might take too long. They came more and 
more to believe in terrorism as the only method open to 
a revolutionary minority of toppling the wicked regime, 
after which, they were convinced, the new, free, morally 
pure world would of itself rise from the ashes of the 
old. Plekhanov denounced this as a fairy tale from the 
beginning to the end of his life. He believed that only 
understanding of the permanent laws that govern social 
and individual life can permanently transform it; until 
the majority of a given society attained to this, stupid 
and wicked governments were inevitable: Bullets and 
bombs were ineffective against ignorance and barbarism 
on both sides. He broke with his comrades over this 
issue, and took no part in the conspiratorial activities 
which culminated in the assassination of Tsar Alex- 
ander II in 1881. 

In the Seventies, the populist program seemed to him 
practicable in Russia, because it was still a largely pre- 
industrial society. In the Eighties, he abandoned this 
diagnosis. Under the influence of the writings of Marx 
and Engels, and of his own analysis of what was occur- 
ring in Russian economic life, he changed his views. 
He now believed, and believed for the rest of his life, 
that although Russian development was retarded com- 
pared with that of the West, it would follow the same 
inevitable stages toward increasing industrialization. 
He believed that history was a science whose laws could 
be discovered; that these laws were laws of the develop- 
ment of man’s productive faculties; unless men under- 
stood these laws, they would fall foul of them and their 
efforts to improve their lot would remain frustrated and, 
indeed, self-destructive. 

In short, Plekhanov had become a Marxist. Whereas 
in the Seventies he had believed that the laws followed 
by Russian social and economic development were pe- 
culiar and sui generis, by the early Eighties he had con- 
vinced himself that they were not. He declared that 
the Russian village economy was dissolving. The possi- 
bility of preserving the village commune, in which the 
populists had placed their deepest faith, was a dream. 
What the peasants desired was not communal but private 
ownership—in other words, to become capitalists them- 
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PLEKHANOV: ‘THE ACCENT WAS TOO CIVILIZED’ 


selves. A capitalistic phase in Russia was not avoidable, 
although it might be shortened, and indeed continuously 
sabotaged, by the creation, on the admired German model, 
of a powerful Social Democratic party, founded upon 
the support of the growing masses of industrial workers 
in the big cities. They, they alone, would free Russia. 

Yet, he added, “if socialism were imposed by force 
it would lead to a political deformation like that of the 
Chinese or Peruvian empires: a renewed Tsarist despot- 
ism with a Communist lining.” The revolution must be 
democratic or it would not be a true revolution. There- 
fore, the key lay in tactics based on scientific training and 
a program of the widest possible education. Nothing 
was to be strictly irrelevant to such knowledge: not 
merely economics or sociology, but philosophy in the 
widest sense, the history of the whole field of human 
endeavor, that understanding of what human beings 
were and are and can be, which can be derived only 
from the understanding of the arts as well as the sciences 
—that and nothing less is Plekhanov’s full and some- 
what utopian ideal of the education of the perfect revolu- 
tionary. 

But before a revolutionary can educate others, he must 
educate himself. Possessed by this characteristically 
Russian belief, Plekhanov set to work. Forced into exile, 
living in penury in Switzerland, he made himself the 
foremost Marxist scholar of his time. Within ten years 
he became the leading authority, and that not among 
Russian Marxists alone, on the civilization and social 








history of Russia, on the theoretical foundations of 
Marxism, on the ideas of the Western precursors of 
socialism, but above all on European civilization and 
thought in the eighteenth century. 

He understood the methods and ideals of the writers 
of the Enlightenment, particularly in France, as very 
few understood or mastered them before him. They were, 
of all schools of thought, the most sympathetic to him. 
The devoted effort of the French philosophes to reduce 
all problems to scientific terms; their belief in reason, 
observation, experiment; their clear formulation of cen- 
tral principles and application of them to concrete his- 
torical situations; their war against clericalism, obscur- 
antism and irrationalism; their search for the truth. 
sometimes narrow and pedestrian but always fearless, 
confident and fanatically honest; lucid and often beautiful 
prose in which the best French intellectuals expressed 
themselves—all this he admired and delighted in. Civil- 
ized, sensitive and fastidious, Plekhanov towered head 
and shoulders above his Russian fellow-socialists as a 
human being, as a scholar and as a writer. 

Marxist writings are not among the clearest or most 
readable in the literature of socialism. It was not only 
the late Lord Keynes who found himself physically un- 
able to plod through Das Kapital; and if Lenin had not 
radically altered our world, I doubt whether his works 
would be as minutely studied as they necessarily are. 
Plekhanov has been badly served by his foreign trans- 
lators, but if you read him in his native language you 
recognize at once—it is a feeling which those who have 
known it will be able to identify instantly—that you 
are in the presence of someone of first-rate quality. At 
its best, his style is direct, limpid, rapid and ironical. 
The knowledge is vast, exact, and lightly carried; the 
reasoning is clear and forceful, and the final deadly 
blows are delivered with an impeccable elegance and 
precision. 

Plekhanov, more or less singlehandedly, educated an 
entire generation of Russian Marxists and left-wing 
intellectuals, as Lenin handsomely admitted. He was 
a man of exceptional literary talent, an original historian 
of movements and ideas, who voluntarily submitted 
himself to the discipline of Marxism and remained un- 
crushed by it, at once dogmatic and independent, fanat- 
ically loyal to his master and yet with a clear voice of 
his own, a scholar and a critic in his own right. It is 
idle to pretend that the obiter dicta on art or history or 
literature of Lenin or Stalin, or even better educated men 
such as Engels or Trotsky or Bukharin, are of much 
intrinsic value: They are interesting only because the 
men who uttered them interest us on other grounds. 
Plekhanov’s essays are remarkable intellectual achieve- 
ments in themselves. His studies of French materialists, 
of the early socialists, of Russian novelists, of the rela- 
tionship of social and economic conditions and artistic 
activity, always first-hand and of the purest water, have 
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TROTSKY AND LENIN: ‘BUT NOT LEGITIMATE’ 


transformed the history of these subjects, not least by the 
opposition, often legitimate enough, which his unbending 
Marxist orthodoxy has provoked. 

Naturally this distinction, not merely of manner but 
of personality, was occasionally found irksome by his 
fellow-revolutionaries. They complained of his aloof- 
ness, his buttoned-up, disdainful manner, his professorial 
airs, his impatience, his mordant irony in dealing with 
unusually ignorant or uncouth members of the party. 

Indeed, he did not suffer fools gladly. Both intellectu- 
ally and personally he dominated his milieu. Brilliant, 
contemptuous, self-critical, touchy, liable to constant 
discouragement, often ill, forced to struggle painfully 
for daily existence in a cause which he held dear, his 
acid comments infuriated the pretentious. the confused 
and the sentimental. It was not altogether surprising 
that in the end he could not stomach Lenin, in whom he 
had early detected an almost monomaniacal lust for 
power and a total lack of scruple. He detested Trotsky 
far more; some among Trotsky’s admirers believe that 
this was caused by jealousy. I know of no evidence for 
this. A simpler explanation is that Trotsky, man of 
genius as he was, seems to have possessed no likable 
characteristics. 

Presently, in 1903, there came the great doctrinal 
break: Lenin believed in the organization of the Russian 
revolutionary Social Democratic party by an élite of 
dedicated professional revolutionaries, against whose de- 
cisions there could, whatever they might order, for rea- 
sons of discipline be no appeal. Plekhanov had no more 
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faith in the untutored masses than Lenin, and like him 
believed in efficiency, order and discipline. He believed, 
too, that all must yield to the needs of the revolution, 
but he never tired of quoting Engels’s thesis that nothing 
could be more tragic for revolutionary socialists than to 


| | find themselves in power prematurely, that is, before the 


majority of the proletariat had become conscious of their 
historic role—or, worse still, before the proletariat had 
become the majority of the population. 

After the Bolsheviks broke off from the Mensheviks, 
Plekhanov came slowly to realize that what Lenin con- 
templated without qualms was precisely this kind of pre- 
mature seizure of power, not by the majority of the 
people, but on their behalf by a self-appointed group of 
conspirators. This was to him pure Bonapartism, an ir- 
responsible Putsch of the kind advocated by such violent 
social incendiaries as Bakunin or Blanqui, a suppression 


, of the interests of the working class, and therefore of 


democracy, by a handful of demagogues. Indeed, he 
declared as early as 1905 that the ultimate goal of Lenin’s 
tactics was his own personal dictatorship. 

Yet he began by supporting Lenin, because he stood 
for activism and organization and was exceptionally 


, dedicated, tough-minded and ruthless. He became to- 


tally opposed to Lenin only when he had finally con- 
vinced himself, by about 1911, that the Bolshevik leaders 
were not merely power-seekers but brutally cynical about 
means, recklessly and exultantly dishonest in their tac- 
tices, and with a “dialectical” conception of democracy 
which turned it into its opposite. He violently condemned 
the abortive Moscow rising organized by the Bolsheviks 
in 1905 as a criminally premature resort to arms. 

A far greater crisis arose in 1914 when international 
socialism broke over the issue of participation in the 
war. The Bolsheviks under Lenin, and the left wing of 
the Menshevik Social Democrats led by Martov, declared 
that the war was a fight between the two rival imperial- 
isms in which the working class had no stake; that the 
failure to organize a general strike in all belligerent 
countries, which would have stopped the war or paralyzed 
it very early, was a betrayal on the part of those socialist 
leaders who had aligned themselves with the pro-war 
parties in their respective countries. They therefore boy- 
cotted the war and called on all socialists to do likewise. 

Plekhanov thought this suicidal folly. He argued that 
the triumph of Prussian and Austrian militarism was 
incomparably more dangerous to socialism and to the 
Russian proletarian revolution than the victory of the 
Western democracies engaged in self-defense. There- 
upon he was indignantly branded by his opponents as a 
traitor to international socialism. 

In 1917, after the February Revolution, Plekhanov 
returned to Petrograd to a great but short-lived personal 
triumph. He gave critical but fervent support to Kerensky 
and the Provisional Government, and engaged in a long 
and bitter duel with Lenin, whom he accused of con- 
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spiring to foist the yoke of the tiny Bolshevik party upon 
the necks of the Russian people, thereby sinning against 
Marxist democracy, provoking a civil war, and with it 
the danger of counter-revolution; and he was duly de- 
nounced by the Bolsheviks and their fellow-travelers as 
a compromiser, a reactionary, a chauvinist, a Westerner 
out of contact with the Russian masses, a bourgeois 
traitor to the working class. He argued that socialism 
could be established in Russia by the votes of the ma- 
jority only in conditions of an expanding economy, re- 
quiring some degree of collaboration with other left- 
wing and liberal parties—and, as a prerequisite. the de- 
feat of German autocracy. He was famous and revered, 
but scarcely anyone listened to him. The views were 
too moderate, the accent too civilized. 

The October Revolution had cast its shadow long be- 
fore. When it came, he denounced it with all the biting 
eloquence at his command. His chronic consumption had 
grown worse in the cold and hungry Petrograd of 1917, 
and he took to his bed. He expected to be arrested or 
assassinated, and on the second day of the revolution a 
party of soldiers and sailors forced their way into his 
bedroom, ransacked his papers, threatened to shoot him, 
and finally wandered off with vague insults and menaces. 
Someone complained to Lenin. He seemed genuinely 
shocked. Plekhanov was the greatest figure in Russian 
socialism, and the dictator himself recognized a deeper 
debt to him, intellectually and politically, than to any 
other living man. An order was issued that the personal 
property of citizen Plekhanov was to be protected in 
the future. But he was fatally ill and died on May 30, 
1918, in a sanatorium in Finland, denouncing to the 
very end Lenin’s betrayal of all they had both fought 
for, and his unchaining of violence and hooliganism in 
the land. His funeral turned into a vast, orderly and 
moving demonstration of his oldest friends, the Peters- 
burg factory workers. 

In the last article by him to be published in Russia, 
he recalled sardonically that the leader of the Austrian 
Socialists, Viktor Adler, used to say to him reproachfully, 
“Lenin is your child,” and that he used to answer, “But 
not a legitimate one.” Attitudes toward him in his 
native land have remained ambivalent. The Soviet fash- 
ion to this day is to say that he was virtually infallible 
until, say, 1903, and after that, having diverged from 
Lenin, lost all virtue. The centenary celebrations of his 
birth in the Soviet Union are being conducted in the 
same spirit of uncertain admiration. The dethroning of 
Stalin has led to some patronizing praise of Plekhanov as 
on the whole the most formidable enemy of the cult of 
personality. His writings are again cautiously discussed, 
not least those among them which have acquired a pe- 
culiarly poignant meaning in this day and hour. For 
events have borne out his gloomiest prophecies on a scale 
undreamed of even on the rain-swept day when his body 
was carried to its grave. 
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CUS RT 


BEICHMAN 


Dear MARSHAL TITO: 

AY I succeEsT that you ignore 
M::. invitation you receive from 
the State Department to visit the 
United States. I know it is important 
for you to get such an invitation, but 
you would be extremely foolish to 
come to this country; your own dip- 
lomatic representatives here would tell 
you this if you allowed them to speak. 

You must understand that Amer- 
icans admire the Yugoslav people and 
sympathize with them, as we do with 
all the peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Perhaps, we feel even more 
warmly toward the Yugoslav people 
because of their brave resistance to 
the Nazis even before the Soviet 
Union was invaded. But the American 
people don’t like you, your regime, 
your suppression of freedom, your 
unending devotion to Communist 
totalitarianism. 

Let me point out that this feeling 
is not confined to “reactionaries.” 
Liberal and trade-union opinion in 
America shares the same hostility to 
your regime, as you must know from 
statements made by outstanding 
Americans against your frameup of 
Milovan Djilas. And, whether you 
like it or not, your treatment of Car- 
dinal Stepinac is offensive to millions 
of American citizens. 

I suggest that you stay away from 
our shores because your presence 
would re-open the entire question of 
U. S. aid to Yugoslavia, which public 
opinion has more or less resolved in 
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By Arnold Beichman 


An Open Letter 
To Marshal Tito 


your favor. But don’t for a moment 
think that because such aid is to con- 
tinue, there is any approval here of 
your regime. We realize that your 
deepest inclinations are to ally your- 
self with Moscow, if only Moscow 
would give you the opportunity on 
your terms. But Moscow won’t—and 
how much longer can you sit on the 
hot stove? 

What is more, you have helped to 
mislead—or have allowed yourself to 
be misled—about Soviet intentions 
and policies. You predicted, soon 
after your June 1955 meeting with 
Khrushchev and Bulganin in Bel- 
grade, that the Soviet Union would 
withdraw its troops from Eastern 
Europe—and now we have Hungary. 
You predicted that Chervenkov and 
Gheorghiud-dej would be removed 
from their posts in Bulgaria and 
Rumania—and there they still are. 
You predicted a genuine de-Staliniza- 
tion program by Kremlin leaders— 
and now we hear Khrushchev saying 
that “Stalin was an example to every 
Communist [and] God grant that 
every Communist should be able to 
fight like Stalin.” You even believed 
(or did you?) that the Soviet Union 
would honor the right of asylum for 
Imre Nagy, and immediately after he 
left the refuge of your Budapest Em- 
bassy the Soviet Army arrested him. 
You once claimed the right to pursue 
an “independent” policy, but you 
support Russia in its destruction of 
Hungary’s right to independence. 
You’re not much of an expert, are 
you? 

It is ironical that in Gomulka’s 
Poland today, there is more freedom 


of speech and debate on fundamental 
issues—there are many D)jilases 
walking as free men in Warsaw— 
than there is in the country you rule 
without even the semblance of the 


kind of election through which Po. ' 


land has just passed. And Poland, 
geographically, is in a far more 
dangerous position than Yugoslavia, 

Yes, I would advise you to come to 
America if you freed Djilas and al. 
lowed him to debate publicly the 
issues of totalitarianism versus dem- 
ocracy, if you removed the ban 
against Cardinal Stepinac as Gomulka 
has done for the churchmen in Po- 
land, if you allowed Yugoslav workers 
to form democratic trade unions, if 
you allowed a measure of civil lib- 
erties. But you won't. 

Let me assure you that if you 
should come here, there will be the 
widest kind of protests from every 
segment of American life. You will 
receive only the most formal 
courtesies. I doubt that you will 
be allowed to address a joint session 
of Congress and if you were, by any 
remote possibility, given that priv- 
ilege, you would address an empty 
chamber. (Do you recall the u- 
pleasant reception you received in 
Paris last April? Multiply that by 
1000 per cent and you'll get an idea 
of what awaits you in New York). I 
can assure you that there will be no 
ticker-tape parade up Broadway to 
City Hall, or up Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to the White House. 

Don’t think that because our Gov- 
ernment invited King Saud, a few 
dal slave-holder, or might invite dic- 
tator Franco to visit the U. S., some 
how this would weaken opposition to 
you. America is fundamentally op- 
posed to any kind of dictatorship or 
tyranny. Billions for defense does not 
mean to imply an iota of moral ap 
probation for dictators or slave 
holders. 

You may get an invitation to come 
here next spring, but I suggest that, 
at the last minute, you find it impos 
sible to accept. 

Very truly yours, 
ARNOLD BEICHMAN 
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Trained technical personnel is desperately needed 


FREE MOROCCO'S 
FIRST YEAR 


By Irving Brown 


Paris 
LIGHTLY more than a year ago, 
Sie new state of Morocco was 
born. In November, I was present for 
its first birthday. The festivities lasted 
three days, as the populace celebrated 
not only their first Independence Day 
but the return of Sultan Mohammed 
V from French-imposed exile and the 
opening of the Moroccan Parliament 
in the capital city of Rabat. 

The evident pride of a nation that 
had recently regained its sovereignty 
affected even the Europeans who at- 
tended the receptions and military 
parade. The prevailing festive spirit 
aroused hopes that a new day of 
European-Moslem friendship might 
be dawning—particularly after the 
Sultan delivered a conciliatory and 
virtually pro-French address. 

Only a few weeks before, a grave 
crisis had loomed up after the French 
ordered a French-piloted Moroccan 
plane bearing five Algerian rebel 
leaders to land at Algiers and pro- 
ceeded to throw the five into a Paris 
jail on treason charges. This threat- 
ened to destroy everything that had 
been accomplished to date—indeed, 
bloody anti-French riots did break 
out in Meknés—but the Moroccan 
Government showed its maturity by 
containing the people’s indignation 
tven though it broke off all negotia- 
tions with the French. Several Mo- 
toccans responsible for the atrocities 
Committed in Meknés have been tried 
and executed. 

There are three chief elements of 
Power in Morocco: the Sultan, the 
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Istiglal (Independence party), and 
the Moroccan Workers’ Union 
(UMT). National unity is main- 
tained through the person of the 
Sultan, while the /stiglal and UMT 
operate more or less as a bloc in the 
National Assembly, where they con- 
trol 20 deputies out of a total of 72. 

Yet, in spite of this unity, there are 
constant stresses and strains among 
the three foci of power. Some in the 
Istiglal are beginning to chafe at the 
all-pervasive influence of the Sultan, 
while the feudal and conservative 
groups are becoming restive over the 
growing strength of the unions. On 
more than one occasion, I heard 
deputies complain that the latter had 
taken over undue political power. 

In fact, it is true that the trade- 
union movement in Morocco has 
achieved tremendous influence. The 
UMT’s General Secretary, Mahjoub 
Ben Seddik, is Vice President of the 
National Assembly, while Assistant 
General Secretary Taieb Bouazza is 
Chairman of the Social Commission. 
The union’s membership has reached 
a total of 600,000, and its Casablanca 
headquarters rivals those of some of 
the leading American unions. 

The UMT leadership is dedicated 
to building a democratic Morocco 
and is staunchly opposed to coopera- 
tion with or tolerance of the Commu- 
nists. However, this has not prevented 
it from sending delegations to Red 
China and trying to assume a neu- 
tral position between East and West. 
The unions also find it essential to 
remain on friendly terms with their 


fellow Arabs in the Middle East, 
which their support of 
Nasser. 

Yet, while publicly identifying 
themselves with Cairo in the conflict 
with Britain, France and Israel, it 
is notable that some I/stiglal and 
UMT leaders privately express grave 
reservations about the ambitions and 
dangerous associations of the Egyp- 
tian dictator. The fact that the UMT 
remains affiliated with the anti-Com- 
munist International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions is further evi- 
dence of its essential solidarity with 
the free world and rejection of Nas- 
ser’s overlordship. In general, the 
Moroccan labor leaders’ attitude to- 
ward recent events in the Middle East 
can be summarized as follows: 

1, If Israel had attacked alone, the 
Moroccans would not have approved, 
but, in view of the long record of 
anti-Israel provocations, they would 
not have regarded it as aggression 
against the entire Arab world. 

2. If the British and French had 
attacked immediately after Nasser’s 
seizure of the Suez Canal, the Moroc- 
cans would have taken the same atti- 
tude. 

3. However, the combined attack 
is regarded as collusion and an exam- 
ple of big-power aggression, with 
Israel acting as a tool of aggression 
not only against Egypt but against 
the whole Arab world. 

Whatever one may think of this 
final conclusion, there is no question 
that it represents the thinking of the 
majority of democratic, anti-Commu- 
nist people in Morocco and perhaps 
most of North Africa. 

The greatest anxiety of the Govern- 
ment and trade unions is the eco- 
nomic problem which threatens Mo- 
rocco’s future. The unions are con- 
cerned not only with immediate eco- 
nomic needs but with the long-term 
problem of investments, technical 
training and union participation in 
economic programs. Unless invest- 
ments are forthcoming from abroad, 
the entire Moroccan economy faces 
serious deterioration. Most Moroc- 
cans feel that the French no longer 
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can (or wish to) maintain their in- 
vestments; indeed, Government and 
union officials contend that French 
technicians are currently carrying on 
what amounts to a campaign of 
sabotage, a kind of technological cold 
war. This charge, moreover, I have 
heard confirmed from some French 
sources. As matters now stand, a 
large-scale French withdrawal would 
strike a blow at the Moroccan econ- 
omy that it would take years to 
overcome. 

In general, the Moroccan unions 
have shown great restraint in their 
demands and made constructive pro- 
posals. They are, of course, interested 
in securing higher wages and more 
social insurance, but they clearly rec- 
ognize that technological progress is 
the surest road to increased produc- 
tion and a higher standard of living. 
In particular, they are determined to 
train more native technicians and su- 
pervisors in order to free the Moroc- 
can economy of dependence on for- 
eign technology. 

Morocco will be in grave danger if 
something is not done to relieve its 
economic plight in the next three 
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RABAT: "LARGE-SCALE FRENCH WITHDRAWAL WOULD STRIKE A SEVERE BLOW AT MOROCCO'S ECONOMY’ 


months. In discussions in late No- 
vember with Government and union 
leaders, I was told that a minimum 
of $71 million was needed to meet 
state expenses at the end of 1956 and 
thus fill the gap between the two 
annual budgets. Unless this can be 
obtained, the Government will be 
forced to close down a number of 
state enterprises, thus creating unem- 
ployment and weakening its whole 
political position. 

The French originally agreed to 
provide a large part of the country’s 
overall needs, which amount to $114 
million. Up to the middle of Novem- 
ber, they had granted only $25 mil- 
lion and were talking of doling the 
rest out on a strictly month-to-month 
basis—an obvious device to force 
Moroccan leaders to toe the line. 
Recently, however, there have been 
signs that their attitude is changing. 

Any program designed to meet 
the present grave situation in Mo- 
rocco, it seems to me, should embrace 
the following major points: 

1. The United States must pro- 
claim an independent economic-aid 
program for Morocco in order to 





strengthen that fledgling state’s demo. 
cratic institutions. 

2. An immediate stop-gap program 
is essential to avoid a sharp rise in 
unemployment. (At present, unem- 
ployment is only 130,000, which is 
fairly moderate when one considers 
that the smaller state of Tunisia has 
almost half a million jobless.) 

3. A special program is needed to 
help Morocco build up its own tech- 
nical personnel. Today, the country 
is much like a newly-created army 
which will be able to expand quickly 
once the necessary “cadre” of non- 
has 
trained. If Morocco can train an ade- 
quate staff of technicians in the next 
few years, ample capital, both private 


commissioned _ officers been 


and governmental, will be available 
from abroad. 

4. American trade unions should 
make every effort to encourage ex- 
change missions—all of them geared 
to specific objectives and designed 
to help train new technicians. 

5. The same applies to efforts to 
help the Moroccan trade-union move- 
ment build up the qualified cadres it 
so desperately needs. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


ANY FACTORS must have entered 

into the vote of confidence 
which Polish Communist leader 
Wladyslaw Gomulka obtained at the 
polls. In the first place, this was not 
a free election in the Western sense 
of the term; Gomulka could not have 
lost, whatever the voters did. But 
mass abstention or wholesale deletion 
of the names of Communist candi- 
dates would nevertheless have hurt 
his prestige. 

That neither of these occurred is 
partly due to some expert tightrope- 
walking by Gomulka. He benefited 
from endorsement by such dissimilar 
individuals as the Polish Primate, 
Cardinal Wyszynski, and the visiting 
Chinese Communist Premier, Chou 
En-lai. There has been a considerable 
extension of religious freedom in 
Poland since the peaceful take-over 
by Gomulka and his followers in Octo- 
ber. Cardinal Wyszynski and other 
high dignitaries were released from 
internment; religious instruction in 
the schools is permitted; there is less 
restraint on the publication of reli- 
gious publications. 

The price that had to be paid for 
Chou En-lai’s endorsement was per- 
haps more bitter, because it included 
specific endorsement of the Quisling 
regime of Janos Kadar in Hungary— 
a regime that has reduced the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” to its 
final absurdity by introducing the 
death penalty for strikers. However, 
Chou’s imprimatur presumably of- 
fered some guarantee against inter- 
vention by Moscow. 

Gomulka’s election success most 
probably reflects not so much enthu- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Gomulka’'s Vote 


Of Confidence 


siasm for his more moderate brand 
of Communism as a resigned feeling 
that nothing better can be hoped for 
at the present time. It is a current 
Warsaw wisecrack that the Hunga- 
rians have been acting like Poles, 
the Poles like Czechs, and the Czechs 
like swine. 

After all the Poles suffered during 
and after the war, it is understand- 
able that they should see a certain 
virtue in discretion. Certainly it is 
not for the West—which gave the 
brave Hungarians not a man, not a 
gun, not even a gesture (such as bar- 
ring Kadar’s delegates from the 
UN) —+to criticize this attitude. 

Yet Gomulka’s position remains 
precarious. He is under pressure 
from Moscow to conform more and 
more to the re-emerging pattern of 
Stalinism in the Kremlin, and under 
pressure from the Polish people (in- 
cluding rank-and-file Communists) to 
move farther away from the bear- 
hug of the Soviet Union with an 
eventual independent neutral status 
as the ideal. 

Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia, who 
has also done some expert tightrope 
balancing since 1948, was in a much 
more favorable position than Go- 
mulka. There were no Soviet troops 
in Yugoslavia; there are Soviet divi- 
sions in Poland and much larger 
forces immediately across the border 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany. If 
Moscow were clearly preparing to 
destroy the limited independence 
Poland now enjoys, the Polish Army 
would fight as bravely, and with more 
and better arms, than the Hungarians 
—but the military odds between 





the two would be grimly uneven. 

Under these circumstances, prog- 
ress toward a status comparable with 
Yugoslavia’s, which may well be 
Gomulka’s goal, is likely to be slow 
and checkered. What Gomulka has 
accomplished during the few months 
of his administration gives some rea- 
son for cautious optimism. The Pol- 
ish armed forces are no longer com- 
manded by a Soviet marshal. Side by 
side with religious concessions have 
gone concessions to the peasants. It 
is conceivable that the “many roads 
to socialism” theory can be stretched 
to a point where Poland, intellectually 
and economically, might be some- 
thing like the Soviet Union was un- 
der the NEP. 

This would be a long way from the 
Western conception of democracy, 
but it would be a considerable im- 
provement over Stalinist totalitarian- 
ism. Polish newspapers are relatively 
the freest in the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence; it is reported that lines form 
in front of Moscow newsstands to 
buy these papers. 

Gomulka set an example of plain 
speaking when he took power, ad- 
mitting that in Poland under the 
Stalinist regime “tragic events oc- 
curred when innocent people were 
sent to their death. Many people were 
submitted to bestial tortures. Terror 
and demoralization were spread.” He 
gave a scathing analysis of failure 
all along the line economically, of in- 
efficiency of collective farms, decline 
in individual coal output, deplorable 
living conditions. 

As many Poles in exile remember, 
Gomulka was a ruthless persecutor of 
non-Communists in the first phase of 
the new regime in Poland. But he 
may have learned wisdom and sym- 
pathy from his own experience of 
Stalin’s terror. There is no reason for 
the United States to go overboard for 
his regime. But there would seem to 
be no valid objection to increased 
American-Polish cultural contacts, 
with no political strings attached, or 
to the modest measures of economic 
aid which the United States is begin- 
ning to adopt. 
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Ireland’s Uncrowned King 


De Valera and the March of a Nation. 
By Mary C. Bromage. 
Noonday. 312 pp. $4.75. 


AppressinG Parliament in 1932, 
Lloyd George said of De Valera: 
“Fortunately for this poor distracted 
world, he is perfectly unique. He is 
always looking back to the past like a 
pillar of salt.” 

Lloyd George, of course, was pay- 
ing the inverted tribute of an old 
antagonist. But there are some, even 
among De Valera’s compatriots, who 
share this view of the stiff-necked 
Irish leader, and it would have been 
better, perhaps, if Mrs. Bromage had 
admired her subject a little less 
devoutly. 

With this caveat, however, it must 
be said that her book provides an ex- 
cellent account of Irish history from 
the 1916 Rising almost to the pres- 
ent, and that the figure that emerges 
from her pages is a noble one, who 
has always commanded the respect 
even of his more severe critics. As 
Arland Ussher writes in The Face 
and Mind of Ireland, De Valera is 
“in spite of all, of the line of Grattan, 
Parnell and Swift—the 
Kings of Ireland.” 

In her first chapter, Mrs. Bromage 
hastens to explode the myth, propa- 
gated by O’Duffy’s Blue Shirts, that 
De Valera is of Jewish descent. Of 
his father, Vivion De Valera, little 
seems to be known except that he was 
Spanish-speaking, talented, educated 
and versatile, and that he married 
his Irish bride in a Catholic church 
and had his son baptized as a Catho- 
lic. After his death, when Eamon 
(christened Edward) was three years 
old, the widowed Mrs. De Valera, 
being left without means, sent the 
boy back to Ireland. There he was 
brought up in the household of his 


uncrowned 
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grandfather, Patrick Coll, a farm 
laborer in the village of Bruree in 
County Limerick. 

De Valera’s early history was like 
that of many another poor but bright 
boy whose ability and industry 
earned him special opportunities for 
education and advancement. At the 
age of 16, he entered Black Rock 
College, operated by the Holy Ghost 
Fathers just outside Dublin, and at 
22 he was graduated from the Royal 
University. 

As a young teacher of mathemat- 
ics, De Valera was influenced by 
Arthur Griffith, founder of Sinn 
Fein, and by Douglas Hyde, organ- 
izer of the Gaelic League. Soon he 
mastered Irish, called himself Eamon 
instead of Edward, and became inti- 
mate with Padraic Pearse, Thomas 
MacDonaugh and other militant 
Irish patriots. In 1913 he married 
Seanadh Flannigan, a talented ac- 
tress and dancer. 

When the Gaelic League was split 
between the followers of Pearse and 
the adherents of the non-political Dr. 
Hyde, De Valera, who was President 
of the Ard Croagh branch, led his 
group into Pearse’s camp. Already 
Edward Carson’s Ulster Volunteers 
were drilling in the North. The 
South’s response was the formation 
of the Irish Volunteers, and De Va- 
lera was elected captain of one of 
its ill-equipped companies. He was 
even persuaded to become a member 
of the secret Irish Republican Broth- 
erhood, financed by the Clan Na 
Gael in America, in which Sir Roger 
Casement was a leading spirit. 

But at that time the De Valera con- 
science asserted itself. Because he did 


not wish to abuse the confidence of 
his associates in the Irish Volun- 
teers, few of whom knew what the 
Brotherhood was up to, De Valera 
declined membership in the Supreme 
Council of the Brotherhood. He 
would take orders but have no part 
in making them, he stipulated; hence 
he was at no time privy to the plans 
for the Easter Rising. If he had been, 
he undoubtedly would have agreed 
with those who wanted to call it off 
when Casement, who had come to 
warn the Brotherhood that no real 
help could be expected from Ger- 
many, was landed by a German sub- 
marine, promptly captured, and 
shipped off to a British prison. 

Ironically, De Valera, whose role 
in the Rising appears to have been 
that of the good soldier obeying 
orders he thought unwise, was the 
last of the Volunteer Commandants 
to surrender, and the only one of 
them to survive. Although one of its 
heroes, De Valera, as he has himself 
acknowledged, had no responsibility 
for the Easter Rising, the blood of 
whose martyrs became the seed of 
the Republic. But was he responsible, 
a few years later, for the inglorious 
Civil War that made a mockery of 
the Irish of freedom and 
peace? 


dream 


In one of her most fascinating— 
and depressing—chapters, Mrs. Bro- 
mage, without meaning to do 80, 
makes it pretty clear that he was, 
and that it was the greatest mistake 
of his career. The same inflexible 
honor that made him defend Boland’s 
mill to the last, the same prodigious 
will that sustained the nation through 
the Black-and-Tan ordeal, led him 
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to repudiate the bargain that Collins 
and Griffith were forced to strike 
with the shrewd and tricky Lloyd 
George, although the terms of the 
treaty they signed were probably as 
good as anything that De Valera him- 
self could have gotten. 

With respect to another momentous 
choice—De Valera’s insistence on 
maintaining Ireland’s neutrality dur- 
ing World War II]—the verdict of 
history is less clear. “Your freedom, 
too, is at stake,” wired President 
Roosevelt, a few days after Pearl 
Harbor, while from Churchill came 


| this entreaty: “Now is your chance! 
, Now or never! A nation once again! 
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) I will meet you wherever you wish.” 


De Valera answered neither wire. 


Was this another great mistake? By 
exploiting England’s and America’s 
desperate need for Irish bases, could 
De Valera have ended the partition 
in 1941? This writer thought so at 
the time and said as much in a war- 
time pamphlet. Now he is less sure, 
either that the bargain could have 
been struck, or that in the long run 
it would have been a good one for 
Ireland. Certainly there is something 
to be said for Ussher’s belief—vig- 
orously shared by Oliver St. John 
Gogarty—that if partition had ended 
in 1941 “the Ulsterman of the North- 
east counties might have become the 
Irishman, as the Lowland Scot has 
become the Scotsman. What we now 
call Eire might have become one 


half a bog for the Colonels to shoot 
over with their small dogs and one 
half a prairie for a few farmers to 
raise their herds on. . . .” 

Whether it was fate or De Valera 
that decreed the two parts of Ireland 
would march separately, they are cer- 
tainly farther apart today than they 
were in 1941—and the current ex- 
ploits of the Moscow-supported IRA 
are bringing them no closer together. 
Indeed, it is unlikely that the aging, 
half-blind De Valera will live to see 
the united Ireland to achieve which 
he has devoted most of his life. 

The De Valera story, like so many 
Irish stories, is sad as well as a little 
mad. On the whole, Mrs. Bromage 
has told it honestly and well. 





Americana With a Smile 


A Treasury of American Folk Humor. 


Ed. by James N. Tidewell. 
Crown. 620 pp. $5.00. 


IN selecting material for this book, 
Mr. Tidewell set up two conditions 
for entry. The first was that the selec- 
tion had to be funny today. This, to 
be sure, was more of a hope than a 
Tequirement, but it does save the 
reader from a barrage from the once- 
popular school that depended almost 
solely on misspellings for its comic 
effect. The second requirement was 
that the pieces be “folk humor,” a 
test that the editor immediately and 
happily violated by formulating a 
definition so broad that everything 
he wanted to include qualified: “hu- 
mor from any source which has been 
enjoyed, talked about, and retold by 
the American people.” 

In actuality, this book—like almost 
all “folk” packages—is a meal, appe- 
tizing in this case, made out of dishes 
rved up by writers who once were 
better known than they are today, 
by entirely forgotten writers whose 
tomments have been so widely pla- 
giarized that we delude ourselves into 
thinking that the populace somehow 
Wrote their stuff, plus fairly recent 
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wits who have no need to apologize 
to their predecessors about the qual- 
ity of their fun-making. A private 
notion of mine would seem to be 
substantiated by the contents of this 
book, namely that “folk” never write 
humor or anything else. 

One rich, but easily overlooked, 
lode tapped by Mr. Tidewell consists 
of the kids’ rhymes, jokes and rid- 
dles that are to be heard generation 
after generation in the corridors of 
every American elementary school. 
Set down on paper, one sees that they 
aren’t merely jingles and bits of il- 
logic, but magic words of childhood 
that range from evening-the-score 
types of incantations to capsuling of 
the lessons that life is teaching. Re- 
sentment of teacher, that ringer from 
the adult world who gives them or- 
ders, defending oneself against taunts, 
and boasts about the future, would 
seem to inspire most of the stuff that 
kids select from the verbal treasures 
left by those who used to sit in their 
seats. 

Some bits, however, are no more 






than clever ways of learning alien 
information. (“A cin and a natty /A 
skinny and a fatty/That’s the way 
to spell Cincinnati.”) Others mock 
words and simultaneously serve as a 
boost to the kids’ prowess in learn- 
ing them. (“You are a peach/If 
we cantaloupe / Lettuce marry /Weed 
make a swell pear.”) Some make a 
father of a pre-school-age daughter 
—like the reviewer—worry a little. 
(“Teacher, Teacher /I declare/I see 
Mary’s underwear.”) 

One marvelous bit of Americana, 
which tends to show how much was 
lost when the free-wheeling pitchman 
of yesterday was replaced by the 
conman-mit-conscience ulcer-breeding 
Madison Avenue types of today, is 
the mid-19th-century pitchman’s ser- 
mon about his “magical, radical, 
tragical, erasive soap!” The long spiel 
is a superbly constructed narrative, 
with almost Homeric overtones, in 
which non-sequiturs and brilliant il- 
logic are blended into one of the most 
hypnotizing sales talks imaginable. 
Methinks that many of the oldtime 





customers bought the product not out 
of a sense of belief, but as a way of 
thanking the pitchman for his incom- 
parable entertainment. 

Mr. Tidewell, a man of sober good 
sense, has not worried unduly about 
whether this item or that really con- 
stitutes “folk” anything. His clear 
emphasis is on stuff worth reading, 
and he ranges through time, picking 


at will from a larder perhaps richer 
in wit, humor, wisecracks, tall stories 
than that of any other nation. Here 
you will find, cheek by jowl, Sand- 
burg’s able blending of the sayings 
of the street into something that 
amazingly resembles a poem, Abbott 
and Costello’s “Who’s on First?” 
(which will read like “folklore” in 


two more decades, I assure you), 





Will Rogers’s musings on the wacky 
lyrics in our songs, Goldwynisms, 
stuff about the “original” Arkansaw 
Traveler, very funny poker stories, 
and much unexpected whatnot. Mr, 
Tidewell, an academician with a sense 
of humor, has labored like a mountain 
and we are glad that he has p:oduced 
mirth instead of a mouse. We wish 
him many more happy books. 





The ‘New Yorker’ Short Story 


Reviewed by Harvey Swados 


Stories. 


By Jean Stafford, John Cheever, Daniel Fuchs, William Maxwell. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 309 pp. $3.95. 


THE 


story” 


EXPRESSION “New Yorker 
is common enough, but it 
would seem to mean different things 
to different people. For some it is a 


kind of seal of approval, like Good 












fantastic 
story in 

The New 

Yorker... 


... the story of her journey to home 
and freedom in the desperate hours 
of the liberation. “If it is a cliché to 
say that only those who have lost 
their freedom can fully prize it, this 
fact has seldom been so movingly 
illustrated as in Miss Roosenburg’s 
account.” —VIRGILIA PETERSON 

N. Y. Times Book Review 
Read the whole dramatic story now 
in book form. $3.50 


THE WALLS 
CAME TUMBLING DOWN 


by Henriette Roosenburg 


THE VIKING PRESS, N. Y. 22 












Housekeeping’s, certifying to the 
quality of the product. For publish- 
ers, we are told, it is the only short 
fiction that has a reasonable chance 
of selling in hard covers in today’s 
bookshop market. For others, it has 
come to mean a mannered, pointless 
usually with commuters, 
often with cocktails, but with no 
discernible beginning or end. Re- 
viewing 55 Short Stories from the 
New Yorker just seven years ago, I 
tried to pin down just what this qual- 
ity was; I hope I will be forgiven 
if | quote myself: 


vignette, 


“The overall impression is one of 
diminution rather than of magnifica- 
tion. Most of the stories are in focus 
—but the focusing has been done 
from the wrong end of the telescope, 
so that in story after story we are 
given something smaller than life. 
Why is this? It is hardly likely that 
New Yorker editorial policy has suc- 
ceeded in impressing a common view- 
point upon so many different writers 
of such diverse talents. It would seem 
more probable that these writers are 
actually reflecting, both in the manner 
and in the material of their cautious 
little stories, the powerlessness of the 
individual in an age of naked, com- 
centrated power.” 

Well, if I were to modify that to- 
day, I suppose I would have to make 
two qualifications. First, | am a little 
less sanguine today about the New 





English Department, University of Iowa; 
author, “Out Went the Candle” 


Yorker’s editors keeping their hands 
off the fiction they buy. Second, it 
would probably be wise to make a 
distinction between the stories fea- 
tured in the front of the magazine 
(which have included some of the 
finest short fiction of our time) and 
those which seem to plug the holes 
in the middle and back of the book. 
between the long, rich columns of 
advertising. 

When we turn to the stories of 
Miss Stafford and her companions, 
we may begin—but hardly end—by 
noting that 13 of the 15 stories in- 
cluded in this collection appeared 
originally in the New Yorker. For 
those who have already read a good 
number of them in that omnipresent 
journal, there will be few surprises 
in this handsome volume: Miss Staf- 


ford is traversing the familiar terrain | 


of tough childhood in Colorado and 
neurotic adulthood in Newport and 
Europe, Mr. Cheever the surreal land- 
scape of that exurbia where bowlered 
commuters ride nude to work and 
where things are never quite as they 
seem, Mr. Fuchs the neon desert of 
Hollywood and the concrete desert 
of Jackson Heights, and Mr. Maxwell 
the tormented world of early adoles 
cence that he charts with tender fidel- 
ity, and the equally tormented (if not 
as interesting) 
County. 

Having pasted on my labels, let mé 
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hasten to add that they are not meant 
to be merely patronizing and that 
these are four craftsmen whose tal- 
ents and attainments I deeply admire. 
If they can be said to have a common 
purpose beyond the desire “to make 
sense out of life,” as the authors put 
it in their foreword, it may be that 
of defining present existence as no 
longer capable of being mastered, 
as uncontrolled, as running down— 
as I have already hinted, a defini- 
tion not unknown to readers of New 
Yorker stories. 

“They . . . had lived their whole 
lives,” observes Miss Stafford of 
three of her characters, “on the lau- 
rels of their grandparents; their goal 
had already been reached long before 
their birth.” 

“As he watched his daughter do- 
ing obediently what was expected of 
her,” says Mr. Cheever of the doomed 
hero of his “The Bus to St. James’s,” 
“it struck him that he and the com- 
pany that crowded around him were 
all cut out of the same cloth. They 
were bewildered and confused in 
principle, too selfish or too unlucky 
to abide by the forms that guarantee 
the permanence of a society, as their 
fathers and mothers had done. In- 
stead, they put the burden of order 
onto their children and filled their 
days with specious rites and cere- 
monies.” 

Mr. Fuchs (who writes with the 
authority of the social critic and the 
poet, strangely, almost weirdly like 
the late Scott Fitzgerald) closes a 
chronicle of wretched souls ironically 


_ entitled “The Golden West” with the 


| teflections of the mother of one of 











the lost Hollywood souls. “She was 
old. She knew again that nothing was 
out of the ordinary, that hopes were 
betrayed, that you always started out 
with illusion, and yet everything was 
4 wonder to her. ...” To her, but not 
to her children or their contempo- 
aries... . 

A good dozen of these stories are 
not merely cunningly wrought but do 
achieve precisely what they set out to 
achieve. And yet, while there is much 
atistry in them there is little that is 
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simply satisfying. (One would have 
to except “What Every Boy Should 
Know,” which presents Mr. Maxwell 
at his heartrending best.) For exam- 
ple, when Miss Stafford is in her re- 
laxed or reminiscent mood, the comic 
gyrations of her children (as in “Bad 
Characters”) veer uncomfortably 
close to the picturesque. One com- 
mences to speculate whether almost 
unbearable—and well-nigh total—re- 
call has not been rearranged and 
edited so as to render not only bear- 


able but “entertaining” that which 
was originally nasty and brutish. 
What I am wondering, not just about 
Miss Stafford but about those who 
appear with her in this excellent book 
as well, is that life does not seem a 
challenge to these writers, unless it 
be a challenge to our stoic virtues— 
and even when it is treated with 
gaiety, we tend to suspevt the gaiety 
itself as a carefully created cover for 
unhappier responses to the terrible 
problems of life in our age. 





The Swiss Example 


Nationalism and Liberty. 
By Hans Kohn. 
Macmillan. 133 pp. $3.25. 


TO SOME AUTHORS, among them 
the once famous Count Keyserling, 
the Swiss seemed a perverse and 
miserly people who made milk choco- 
late and milked tourists. Others have 
considered them masters of the po- 
litical arts, with the love of freedom 
in their blood, who knew how to keep 
out of war and sundry other forms of 
mischief. Hans Kohn brings his vast 
knowledge of trends and ideas to bear 
not on the Swiss “problem,” but on 
the question of how the people of the 
cantons managed to be ardently patri- 
otic without succumbing to the vari- 
ous forms of megalomania which dur- 
ing the past two centuries have beset 
nationalistic Europe. His book is 
short and crisp, resembling an elon- 
gated lecture, but it contains more 
valid information than American 
readers of history can easily find 
elsewhere. 

Mazzini, who believed firmly that 
the future of liberal institutions 
would be insured by nations most 
enamored of nationhood, pinned his 
hopes on Italy, Germany and Poland. 
At about the same time, a relatively 
unknown Swiss professor of history, 
Jacob Burckhardt, was predicting 
that his beloved Germans would see 
the day when all would be robots in 
uniform, marching to tunes called by 


Reviewed by George N. Shuster 


President, Hunter College 


a fanatical dictator. Mazzini thought 
that the Swiss were dullards unaware 
of the rhythm of history, and Burck- 
hardt seems to have fancied that his 
country was just a little dot on the 
map which would surely be inun- 
dated. It may be that the professor 
failed in the last part of his prophecy 
only by reason of French coopera- 
tion. Had Marshal Weygand and his 
colleagues extended the Maginot Line 
across the Argonne, Hitler might well 
have struck across the Swiss Jura, 
turning the flank of the Gotthard 
fortress. Then the Nazis would have 
deposited their moneys in Dutch 
banks and there would have been a 
different story to tell. At any rate, 
Mazzini is now revealed as an un- 
commonly bad prophet. 

Switzerland is an amalgam of vari- 
ous linguistic, religious and racial 
cultures. Protagonists of these fought 
many a lusty battle between Catholic 
and Protestant, liberal and conserva- 
tive. But after 1848 the country set- 
tled down to enjoy the benefits of a 
democratic constitution based on 
Anglo-Saxon models. The devotees of 
French, Switzerdutch, German and 
Romansch live side by side in, on the 
whole, remarkable affability. They all 
profit by the teaching and example 
of notable writers. One of the vir- 





tues of Professor Kohn’s book is that 
he introduces Americans to authors 
about whom, with the exception of 
Pestalozzi, they are almost completely 
ignorant. Men like Jeremias Gotthelf 
and Gottfried Keller ought to be part 
and parcel of the universal literary 
patrimony, but for some strange rea- 
son they have not been. 

Professor Kohn touches on the doc- 
trine of Swiss neutrality, now become 
a fateful issue in Europe, but it lies 
outside the scope of his inquiry and 
so what he says is quite innocuous. 
More important is his contention that 
Switzerland is a model according to 
which a United Europe could be con- 
structed. This seems to me extremely 


doubtful. The real reasons why Eu- 
rope is difficult to unify are threefold 
—manifest differences 

heritage, inequality of 
achievement, 


in cultural 

economic 
and fear. I doubt 
whether any are present in Switzer- 
land to an extent which would sug- 
gest comparison with Europe. Let us 
begin with the third. The mountain 
cantons have in the past been 
afraid of Ziirich, but they know now 
that the city could be starved out very 
easily should it (as seems wholly un- 
likely) acquire any grandiose ideas. 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain are 
factors possessing totally different 
dimensions. I personally believe that 
all serious thinkers about European 








unity will hold in their mind’s eye the 
examples of the United States and of 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
The second, conceived of as bereft of 
its Hapsburg-inspired faults, may 
well be the final model, as Couden. 
hove-Kalergi thought would be the 
case. 

At any rate, a distinguished his 
torian, ranging far and freely across 
the terrain of modern nationalism, 
leaves us once more greatly in his 
debt. He can ferret out with great 
skill the notable moments in the prog- -” 
ress of the race and make them not j 
only come to life but serve to stimu-| Ste 
late thought about the not too mani- cor 


















The Public Life of Justice Brandeis E 


Brandeis: A Free Man’s Life. 
By Alpheus Thomas Mason. 
Viking. 713 pp. $7.50. 


THIs monumental study of Louis 
Brandeis was first published a decade 
ago; it has been reissued for the cen- 
tenary of the Justice’s birth, which 
fell on November 13. It is a learned, 
illuminating, and frequently exasper- 
ating book. 

From family papers and private 
letters, through newspaper files from 
Portland, Maine, to Portland, Ore- 
gon, to the records of Congressional 
hearings and court decisions, Mr. 
Mason has accumulated massive doc- 
umentation. Most of the famous cases 
in which Brandeis participated as 
counsel or judge are outlined, some- 
times in a section, sometimes in a 
whole chapter. The book thus be- 
comes almost a compendium of 
American constitutional law during 
the first four decades of this century. 

The major theme running through 
the cases is the effort to control 
monopolistic big Fifty 
years ago, the New Haven Railroad, 
under the guidance of the elder J. P. 
Morgan, set out to corner all means 
of transportation in New England. 
It succeeded, and went bankrupt. 


business. 


In the New Haven contest, Bran- 
deis was on the side of the people, but 
simultaneously, with the mental agil- 
ity of a trained corporation lawyer, 
he was defending the United Shoe 
Machinery Company, whose machin- 
ery contracts made it impossible even 
to walk without paying tribute to 





fest destiny of the present. 7 
\ Di 
] 
Sh: 
Reviewed by DeLancey Ferguson, Fe 
Former chairman, English le 
Department, Brooklyn College 
an 
rates. Occasionally, though, his emo | 
tions colored his reasoning. As an ‘ 
ardent Zionist, for instance, he be | An 
lieved Jews and Arabs could dwell to} ™ 
gether in Palestine without friction. . 

Mr. Mason admits all this, but 

makes little effort to explain it. His 
subtitle, in fact, is misleading: The ( 
book might better have been called} 4h 


monopoly. Much later, when Bran- 
deis was on the Supreme Court, he 
showed the same intellectual ambiva- 
lence when he upheld the Govern- 
ment’s uncompensated destruction, 
under the Volstead Act, of the busi- 
ness of the brewers and distillers. But 
in much of his legal and social think- 
ing he was far ahead of his time. 
His passion was always for facts, 
not for abstract theories, and fre- 
quently in  cross-examination he 
proved more familiar with the finan- 
cial details of corporations than did 
the men who were running the busi- 
nesses. Five years before it happened, 
he accurately foretold the crash of 
1929; fifty years ago, he realized 
what union leaders are only recogniz- 
ing now: that continuity of employ- 
ment is as important as hourly wage- 





“The Public Life and Opinions of? y, 
Louis Brandeis.” We are told practi | fo 
cally nothing about the first twenty} jp 
years of Brandeis’s professional ca } fo 
reer, when he was a corporation law} ¢, 





yer of such repute that he left an | ag 
estate of more than three million | tg 
dollars. After he became nationally | q 


famous, we are still shown little of his 
private life, though whole pages are 
devoted to verbatim transcripts of | ye 
testimony from some of his more) T 


—_s 


dramatic court cases. Almost always 
Mr. Mason presents the public facade} 
rather than the man behind it. Rising} 4 
from his perusal of some 700 pages § Ja 
of text, the reader fully agrees that) 
Brandeis was a great man. But hey ¢ 
still doesn’t know what made Bran- 
deis tick. 
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SHIPLEY 


Waiting for Godot. By Samuel Beckett. 
Presented by Michael Myerberg. At the 
Barrymore Theater. 

Volpone. Ruth Langner’s translation of 
Stefan Zweig’s adaptation of Ben Jonson’s 
comedy. Presented by Sidney Bernstein 
and Gene Frankel. At the Rooftop Theater. 

Twelfth Night. By William Shakespeare. 
Directed by Philip Lawrence. The Shakes- 
pearewrights production. Presented by 
Donald H. Goldman (264 West 87th St.). 

Measure for Measure. By William 
Shakespeare. The American Shakespeare 
Festival production. Presented by T. Ed- 
ward Hambleton and Norris Houghton. 
At the Phoenix Theater. 

Easter. By August Strindberg. Directed 
and presented by David Ross. At the 4th 
Street Theater. 

The Waltz of the Toreadors. By Jean 
Anouilh. English by Lucienne Hill. Di- 
rected by Harold Clurman. Presented by 
the Producers Theater. At the Coronet 
Theater. 


FF-BROADWAY has had much the 
better of things theatrical in 
these early winter days. The Broad- 
way revival of Waiting for Godot, 
for example, cannot compare in qual- 
ity of drama or production with the 
four recent revivals around the city. 
Godot’s all-Negro cast plays too stiffly, 
as though impressed with the impor- 
tance of that which they cannot un- 
derstand, and succeeds in exposing 
the basic barrenness of the drama. 
Of Lucky’s long speech, this time, 
you cannot even make out the words. 
The play is as fruitless as the tree on 
stage, which between the acts shoots 
forth a single leaf. In the new produc- 
tion, that green leaf is Mantan More- 
land, a natural burlesque buffoon 
More winning than last fall’s self- 
gtatulatory Bert Lahr. 
The revival of Jonson’s Volpone— 
why must these great English plays 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Off-Broadway Scores 
Over Main Stem 


(The Beggar’s Opera, too!) be given 
us via a German adaptation?—pre- 
sents the satire on greed overreach- 
ing, in a vivid, exciting flow, with 
fluid sets by Mordecai Gorelik. How- 
ard da Silva’s Volpone may lack a 
little of the grandiose, but the fun 
all comes through. The murals by 
Edward Melcarth are especially good. 

Uptown, the Shakespearewrights 
have again shown the quality that 
earned them the Brandeis Award, 
with a production of Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night. The poetic values 
of the play are jewels in the gold of 
its comedy, as Philip Lawrence’s di- 
rection fuses the diverse elements into 
smilingly integrated entertainment. 
The clowning and singing of Roger 
Starr as Feste contribute greatly to 
this smooth effect. Grace Chapman, 
as Viola, deftly suggests the femi- 
nine charm beneath the male attire; 
her scenes with Lydia Bruce as Olivia 
and Gene Rupert as Orsino avoid the 
saccharine but dally in the sentimen- 
tal. The comic scenes with Aguecheek 
and Sir Toby display Joseph Ruskin 
as a Malvolio bent on out-caricatur- 
ing his predecessors—and largely 
succeeding. Shakespeare is the live- 
liest playwright in town. 

He maintains this standing in the 
current Measure for Measure, which 
Arnold Moss, as the Duke, again 
dominates. It is set in 19th-century 
Vienna, where we can accept the story 
with amusement and its “Victorian” 
ethics without a shrug. (Isabella 
would rather die than yield what many 
a maiden today seeks to bestow.) Be- 
neath the bawdy comedy, the play’s 
points persist: the corrupting influ- 
ence of power, and the problem of 


finding a balance, in terms of living, 
between the claims of justice and the 
pleas of mercy. 

Another off-Broadway revival 
shows the great pessimist Strindberg 
still gloomy in story but, for once, 
hopeful in mood. Easter, a mystery 
of the resurrection of man, uses as 
its symbol the realistic story of a 
family whose head is in jail for em- 
bezzlement; the son has taken on the 
burden and the bitterness; it is the 
pious but partly daft daughter whose 
love and Christian spirit infuse the 
family with hope and a measure of 
peace. Phyllis Love superbly catches 
the mystic mood of the girl; Michael 
Higgins as the troubled son also gives 
power to the mood behind the story. 
An unobtrusively deft set by Richard 
G. Mason gives a natural background 
to this wry drama of the resilient 
human spirit. 

The one new play of the fortnight, 
The Waltz of the Toreadors, calls for 
an adroit alternation between tragedy 
and farce that the English version 
and the direction do not provide. In- 
stead, we watch a lecherous old gen- 
eral with a termagant wife who pre- 
tends to be sick to command his 
attention and tries to contro] even his 
wandering thoughts. The girl he has 
chastely loved for seventeen years 
comes now with proof of his wife’s 
dalliance; he can win his divorce and 
marry the girl—and promptly she 
falls in love with the general’s secre- 
tary, who turns out to be a chip of 
the old blockhead. Beneath the laugh- 
ter smolders the tragedy of mis- 
mated lives. Mildred Natwick gives a 
great performance as the shrew, but 
shows no shred of the great singer 
the general had snatched from her 
career to make his wife. Ralph Rich- 
ardson emphasizes the lecher in the 
general, smacking his lips and the 
hips of all and sundry females; but 
he completely ignores the implica- 
tions of the seventeen waiting and 
faithful years. The result is a muddle 
of moods, distaste where there should 
be amusement, with snatches of 
thought and glimpses of character 
swept away in a pinch and a leer. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





RUTH DRAPER 


Ruth Draper, whose artistically rich and 
fruitful life inspired so many, should be re- 
membered too for her political insight. Unfal- 
teringly, Miss Draper espoused the cause of 
Italian anti-Fascism at a time when few Ameri- 
cans, including intellectuals, were willing to 
do so. 

She also gave untiringly of her time and 
energy in the cause of the non-Communist Left. 
Her encouragement made the exile of men like 
Salvemini, Borgese and Sforza seem much 
shorter. The Lauro de Bosis Chair at Harvard, 
which Salvemini filled for many years, was 
established by her. 

As an enlightened friend of Italian freedom, 
she will not cease to be mourned and loved. 
New York City Frances Keene VALENTINO 


SOVIET LABOR 


I have just completed reading Anatole Shub’s 
outstanding report on Labor in the Soviet Orbit 
[NL, December 24-31]. This book is the most 
powerful document I have read from the pages 
of contemporary history. It should be translated 
and made available in every language. It would 
be exceptionally useful in South America—or 
I should say Guayaquil—for here in the univer- 
sity are many students (and poor people in 
the city) who look to the Soviet Union as the 
center of their hope for the attainment of their 
aspirations. Your booklet would be very useful 
in helping combat the illusions so widespread 
in student and labor circles here. (Do you know 
that up to 100 Ecuadorian students have traveled 
behind the Iron Curtain on USSR-sponsored 
scholarships? ) 

In seminary, I wrote a thesis comparing 
various Christian interpretations of Communism. 
I compared the Catholic, ecumenical Protestant 
and fundamentalist Protestant views to see 
wherein they agree and disagree. I found that 
many of the “Christian socialists” had com- 
pletely distorted views about progress in the 
USSR. It is apparent that they based their 
conclusions on progress in the Soviet Union 
by observing the “new Soviet ruling class” or 
reading Soviet publications (which are very 
attractive and convincing). Among the “Chris- 
tian capitalists” I found a complete misunder- 
standing of the nature of socialism, the trade- 
union movement and free labor. They are 
spreading the lie that socialism inevitably 
paves the way for Communist totalitarian regi- 
mentation. 

As my budget permits, I am going to dis- 
tribute this book. I think of the days (almost 
1l years ago) when I traveled through the 
Soviet Zone of Germany and all of Berlin and 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words, 


had contact with hundreds of Russian soldiers 
—officers in the dining car of the Berliner, or 
privates in the Tiergarten—and I distributed 
Bibles among them. Today, if I were to be in the 
same position, I’d offer the Russian soldier or 
officer a Bible and a Russian-language edition 
of Labor in the Soviet Orbit. May God help 
this book to do for the satellites and all who 
suffer under Soviet tyranny what Tom Paine’s 
book Common Sense did—uniting and galvan- 
izing the Colonies to revolt against the com- 
paratively mild tyranny of Colonial England 
in 1776. 


Guayaquil, Ecuador Eucene L. Mapeira 


KUDOS 


Your issue of January 21 contained much 
excellent material, like Alvin J. Cottrell and 
Walter F. Hahn’s lead article, “Soviet With 
drawal?”—a thought-provoking piece avoiding 
the usual clichés and dealing with the situation 
in a forthright way; Louis Jay Herman’s very 
informative report on “Turmoil in U. S. Com- 
munism,” and the equally informative report 
by Sigfrido Ciccotti on “The Prospects for 
Italian Communism.” Add to this Hazel 
Whitman Hertzberg’s penetrating review of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and you have an unusually 
good issue which many readers must have 
enjoyed and read with profit. 
New York City Hans Koun 

May I express my pleasure over the delight- 
ful column by William E. Bohn, “Twelve Times 
Around the World,” in Tue New Leaner of 
January 21. I always enjoy Dr. Bohn’s writings, 
because they emphasize that pleasant world of 
friendly personalities and outdoor resources 
which is apart from the political turmoil and 
bitterness of our time. But this piece about 
his own experiences and observations as a com- 
muter by train was one of his best. 
Washington, D. C. Ricuarp L, NEuBERGER 

U. S. Senator 


Tue New Leaper’s articles have been partic- 
ularly excellent during the past two months. 
Arlington, Va. Grorcia O’DANIEL RYTHER 
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Help Radio Free Europe 
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ing your Truth Dollars to 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 


their own families, too. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 
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Be a PRIVATE EYE 
for HOME SAFETY 





Find Home Dangers 
in time! 
28,000 DIE YEARLY 
in Home Accidents! 


YOUNG CHILDREN 


die from fires —falls— 
suffocation — poisons. 
ALL unguarded medicines, household 
chemicals, liquid fuels are dangerous. 
Keep them out of reach—out of sight. 





14,000 YOUNG and OLD 
DIE FROM FALLS ALONE! 





stay alert! stay alive! 


Make all your family 


“PRIVATE EYES” 


Contributed as a public service by 
THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL 
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Real as Life! 
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CASALS FESTIVAL 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 
April 22 - May 8, 1957 


Pablo Casals will be soloist or 
conductor at every one of the 
12 Festival Concerts. Among 
the world-renowned artists tak- 
ing part are: 


Mieczyslaw Horszowski Eugene Istomin 
Alexander Schneider Rudolf Serkin 
Gerard Souzay Isaac Stern 
Joseph Szigeti Budapest String Quartet 


Many attractive thrift packa 
tours, including accommoda- 
tion in San Juan, P.R., are 
available. Make your reserva- 
tions now. 


F. P. HELLIN 


{Transglobe Travel Inc.) 
119 West 57th St., 


New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: Cl 6-1147-8-9 
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Co-Starring WARD BOND 
Directed by JOHN FORD « Produced by CHARLES SCHNEB 


An M-G-M Picture 
\\ ON STAGE: “WESTWARD HO!”—Brilliont new revue... produced 
by Russell Morkert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral En- 
semble . . . Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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The old lady 
gave him what for 


AN OLD LADY living near 
Henderson, N. Y. in 1859 
was shocked at the way 
the four men had arrived 
—and said so. Such sensi- 
ble-looking men in such 
an outlandish vehicle! 
But John Wise and his 
crew, perched up in a 
tree, were far too happy 
to listen. Caught by a 
storm, their aerial balloon had almost plunged 
beneath the angry waves of Lake Ontario. Then, 
after bouncing ashore, they had crashed wildly 
through a mile of tree-tops before stopping in 
one. 

Now, his poise regained, Wise stood up to 
proclaim: “Thus ends the greatest balloon 
voyage ever made.” He had come 1200 miles 
from St. Louis in 19 hours, setting a record un- 
broken for 60 years. 

He had also proved his long-held theory of 
an earth-circling, west-east air current—and 
that was far more important to him. For Wise 
was no carnival balloonist. He was a pioneer 
scientist of the air, a man whose inquiring 
mind and courageous spirit helped start the 
vast forward march of American aviation. 

In America’s ability to produce such men as 
John Wise lies the secret of her rea] wealth. 
For it is a wealth of human ability that makes 
our country so strong. And it is this same 
wealth that makes her Savings Bonds so safe. 

168 million Americans back U. S. Savings 
Bonds — back them with the best guarantee you 
could possibly have. Your principal guaranteed 
safe to any amount —your interest guaranteed 
sure — by the greatest nation on earth. If you 
want real security, buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
at your bank or through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work. And hold on to them. 





THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LIBRARY 


incorporating THE MEYER LONDON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
of THE RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


has been undergoing reorganization and expansion. 


The Library’s collections are again accessible to interested 


readers and research scholars. 


The TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LIBRARY has a unique 
collection of material in the social sciences. Since 
its inception in 1906, it has specialized in the 
fields of political and economic theory—the his- 
tory of Socialism, of the labor and radical 
movements — and the nature and history of 
Communism. 


In the half-century of its existence, it has 
assembled a collection of rare and valuable 
material, including periodicals, pamphlets and 
clippings, much of which is unavailable else- 
where and is of great scholarly importance. It has 
incorporated a number of private collections, 
among them the Eugene V. Debs Collection and 
the Algernon Lee Collection. 


In the City of New York, with its great institu- 
tions of learning, its publishing houses and re- 
search organizations, its scholars and writers, 
there is great need for facilities for specialized 
research in the political and social sciences. The 
TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LiBRARY will endeavor to 
fill this need. It will offer bibliographic services in 
its important fields of specialization to the schol- 
arly community of this city and elsewhere. 


Trade unions, political and social organizations, 
as well as individuals that possess material in its 
field are reminded that the TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
LiBRARY is a proper repository for their ‘collec- 
tions, which will here become accessible and 
useful to the entire scholarly world. 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
ALgonquin 5-6250 


Henry Schwarzschild 


Educational Director 


Louise Heinze 
Librarian 
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